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Che Outlook. 


The establishment by law of a ‘Court of Arbi- 
tration” in New York city will seem to many wise 
men to be an indication of the approach of that good 
time in which people with disputes need not fear worse 
things at the hands of juries than at those of their ad- 
versaries. The new court is for the benefit of the 
members of the Chamber of Commerce only, but its 
successful working there will move all intelligent citi- 
zens to demand the creation of similar courts to adjudi- 
cate all disputed questions relative to property. Bus- 
iness men have for many years availed themselves of 
the services of self-appointed arbitrators, but the new 
court, being able to render decisions which will be le- 
gally binding, will give greater satisfaction than infor- 
mal arbitrators can possibly do. 

————-¢ > —___—_—__ 

A dreadful rumor comes from the ends of the 
earth that the Navigator Islands desire the protec- 
tion of the United States. Do the inhabitants of those 
islands imagine we have no rights that islanders are 
bound to respect? Haven’t we the Indians, the Mor- 
mons, the ku-klux, the carpet-baggers, and the infla- 
tionists on our hands? Do the inhabitants of the 
Navigator group know how many government em- 
ployés are required to keep us in order, and how few 
are the remaining intelligent citizens from whom new 
officials can be drawn to make us equal to new re- 
sponsibilities? If they unmercifully refuse to have 
“no” for an answer, one hope will yet be ours—we 
can send them an assortment of tax-bills, with a 
Louisianian or a South Carolinian to explain their 
meaning. 
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From the West comes a report whose treatment 
by the press and the public. at large would justify a 
civilizea nation, occupying toward us such relations 
as the Indians do, in calling us very bad names. A 
party of gold-hunters attempted to get into the Black 
fills sold region, which is within the limits of an In- 
dian reservation. The Indians very properly attacked 
‘hem, killing one, wounding others, and repulsing 
toe enitre party. Although there are civil and mili- 
wiry officers of the United States in the region from 
which these miners started and to which they return- 
ed, their going was not prevented, nor were they on 
their return arrested, tried and punished as good faith 
toward the Indians demanded. The press has had 
but little to say on the subject, and most of the people 
who read the dispatch forgot to mention it as they 
discussed the morning’s news with their friends, 
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The student of Louisiana’s political complica- 
tions will gain considerable light from General Walk- 
er's admirable “ Statistical Atlas,” just published. In 
this atlas the comparative degrees of wealth, illiter- 
acy, population, etc., are designated by colors, the 
greatest degree being shown by the darkest color. 
Turning to the charts of “Comparative Degree of 
Public: per Capita” and of ‘Compara- 
tive Degree of Illiteracy” the eye isiat once attracted 
_ Sy the depth of color which distinguishes Louisiana. 
: named chart the hue is much more intense 
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on Louisiana than on our own highly taxed neighbor- 

hood, while on the chart of illiteracy Louisiana ap- 

pears in darker dress than Western Arkansas or the 

Cracker” sections of the South Atlantic States. 
—_+e —_-—_ 

According to present appearances, the Republi- 
can party is going into the fall campaign with a 
stronger reliance upon Southern outrages than upon 
any of the principles which might just now be appro- 
priately enunciated, and for which we rightly look to 
the party claiming to possess the sentiments from 
which great principles spring. The speeches of party 
leaders, the utterances of party organs, the ‘‘ outrage”’ 
planks of platforms and the result of the convention 
of Southern office-holders all seem to justify us in our 
conclusion. The results are likely to be humiliating; 
Republican majorities will be reduced, Republican 
Senators and Representatives will be lost, but there 
will be afforded by the experience a valuable lesson 
which we believe the party needs and will be intelli- 
gent enough to learn—the lesson that unless both 
principles and men are plainly presented at every 
election, the party failing to provide them forfeits the 
respect of its adherents. 

———_ e-e—_—_ 

In Utah it is conceded, even by the Mormons 
themselves, that Brigham Young, who is very danger- 
ously ill, will soon make room for a successor. This 
fact is not of itself so important as another which the 
Prophet’s death will establish, and that is the dismem- 
berment of the Mormon Church and the disappear- 
ance of the Mormon question from politics and morals. 
Within Mormondom and without, it has long been ad- 
mitted that the church did not exist of its own cohe- 
sive force, but was forcibly held together by the 
Prophet himself, and that none of his followers were 
capable of succeeding him. Ambitious men there un- 
doubtedly are among the Mormons, but no one of 
them is likely to aspire to the task of fighting internal 
dissenters and external foes, as must the successor of 
Brigham Young, and against powerful odds, be pre- 


pared to do. 
——__-+->e-———-- 


Respectable citizens of the country at large, as 
well as those of New York city, will rejoice to learn of 
the failure of the preliminary steps to effect the release 
of William M. Tweed on grounds of technical error. 
No one doubts that the prisoner’s wealth, which is still 
very great, has been freely used in the attempt to free 
him from confinement, and the failure thus far of the 
efforts of his friends and counsel does much toward 
showing the extent of the reformation which the New 
York bench has experienced, and encourages, also, 
such citizens as in other States are making an appa- 
rently hopeless fight against a corrupt judiciary and 
rascally officials. 

In Europe, the prospect of a general peace is 
good enough to disgust those American observers who 
regard European wars as special blessings upon Amer- 
ican trade. The trouble which a while ago seemed 
brewing in Turkey has been settled; Germany claims 
to have behaved handsomely toward Denmark; Bona- 
partism seems. more a specter than at any time since 
the day of Sedan; and, lastly, Carlism seems to be in a 
hopeless condition. The admirers of Mr. Disraeli may 
perhaps discover and proclaim the signs of the trouble 
which that statesman predicted a few months since, 
but to the unprophetic eye Europe appears tranquil 
enough to aptly illustrate the progress of peaceful 
ideas, 

—_—_—- +o ——— 

The British ‘‘ National Association for the Pro- 
motion of.Social Science” is one of those unofficial 
bodies which can be of as much real benefit-to their 
respective countries as can Parliaments and Con- 
gresses. For from all legislative bodies it is natural to 
expect principally such action as is dictated by the 
apparent interest of thc dominant political party. 
Great reforms seldom find their source in legislatures; 
they may be suggested by occasional members of 
philanthropic bias, but such men never have a follow- 
ing sufficient to turn ideas into laws, nor have they, 
as a rule, their ideas in shapes which would justify 
their being legalized. But an association which is.de- 
voted. to the study of social science can discuss all 
topics of general interest without fear of the party 
whip or the loss of constituencies, and their proceed- 
ings and decisions, while putting certain questions in 
shape for legislative consideration, are likely to create 
& public sentiment which can not fail to exert an in- 
fluence upon such legislators as seem to believe voting 
their only duty. It is not necessary that such associa- 
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THE HIGHER ROCK. 


By Mary B. Doper. 


QO! harmless elements make war below 
The base of rocks uplifted in the blue, 

Whose crests the sunshine goldens with a hue 
Of lucent beauty, such as none may know 
Who dwell where shifting clouds pass to and fro. 
The glory there is never threaded through 
With creeping mists, that gather and subdue 
The crystal light these towering summits show. 
And shall dumb nature own such loftiness, 
Such hills of joyousness and dear delight, 
Such peaks upraised from darkness of the night, 
While infinite soul accepts a haven less, 
Nor claims a rock its climbing to requite— 
A rock of ages, all its hope to bless? 


Lead, “ lead me to the higher rock than I,” 
Was Israel’s sweetest singer’s earnest prayer; 
And far above earth’s overflooding care 

Is heard the echo of that human cry, 

As listening angels bear it up the sky! 

In underlying arms, beyond despair, 

Rise myriad beings sure the rock is there, 
And who, believing 80, shall never die. 

They see the lightnings, but they feel no shock ; 
They hear the thunder, but they hear afar; 
Grey clouds, to lower vision, hide the star 
‘Phat shines unshadowed to the faithful flock; 
To them no creeping mists the prospect mar, 
For they have found, indeed, the higher rock. 


THe and Our Heighbors: 


THE RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 
BY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “My Wife and‘I,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A DINNER ON WASHING DAY. 


f hem world cannot wait for anybody. No mat- 
ter whose heart breaks or whose limbs ache, the 
world must move on. Life-always has its next thing 
to be done, which comes up imperatively, no matter 
what happens to you or me. 

So when it appeared that Maggie was absolutely 
gone—gone without leaving trace or clue where to look 
for her, Mary, though distressed and broken-hearted, 
had small time for lamentations. 

For just as Maggie’s note had been found, read and 
explained to Mary, and in the midst of grief and won- 
derments, a note was handed in to Eva by an office- 
boy, running thus: 


* Dear Little Wifle: 

“T have caught Selby, and we can have him at dinner to- 
night; and as I know there’s nothing like you for emergen- 
cies, I secured him, and took the liberty of calling in on Alice 
and Angie ané telling them tocome. I shall ask St. John, 
and Jim, and Bolton, and Campbell—you know the more the 
merrier, and when you are about it it’s no more trouble to 
have six or seven than one; and now you have Maggie, one 
may as well spread a little. Your own HARRY.” 


“Was ever such @ man!” said Eva; “poor Mary! 
I’m sorry all this is to come upon you just as you have 
so much trouble, but just hearnow! Mr. Henderson 
has invited an English gentleman to dinner, and a 
whole parcel of folks with him. Well, most of them 
are our folks, Mary—Miss Angie, and Miss Alice, and 
Mr. Fellows, and Mr. Bolton, and Mr. St. John—of 
course we must. have him.” 

“Oh, well, we must just do the best we can,” said 
Mary, enterihg into the situation at once; ‘but really, 
the turkey that’s been sent in isn’t enough for so 
many. If you'd be so goed as to step down to Simon’s, 
ma’am, and order a pair of chickens, I could make a 








chicken pie, and then there’s most of that cold boiled» 


bam left, and trimmed up with parsley it would do to 
set on table—you’ll ask him to send parsley—and the 
celery’s not enough, we shall want-two or three more 
bunches. I’m sorry Mr. Henderson couldn’t have put 
it off, later in the week, till the washing was out of the 
way," she concluded, meekly, “‘but we must do the 
best we can.” 

Now Christian fortitude has many more showy and 
sublime forms, but none more real than that of a poor 
working-woman suddenly called upon to change all 
her plans of operations on washing day, and more es- 
pecially if the greatest and most perplexing of life's 
troubles meets her at this same moment. Mary’s pa- 
tience and self-sacrifice showed that the crucifix and 
rosary and prayer-book in her chamber were some- 


signs of a faith that wasreal, ‘ 


“My dear, good Mary,” said Eva, “it’s just sweet of | 
se tthe tatsge eo gatmanty, Wee I know you're | 


so bad; but the way it came 
gentleman is from England, and he is one that Harry 
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wants very much to show attention to, and he only 
stays ashort time and so we have to take him when 
we can get him. You kpow Mr. Henderson generally 
is so considerate.” 

“ Oh, I know,” said Mary, “ folks can’t pose have 
things just as they want.” 

“And then, you know, Mary, he thought we should 
have Maggie here to help us. He couldn’t Know, you 
see—”’ 

Mary’s Gountenance fell, and Eva’s heart smote her, 
asif-she were hard and unsympathetic in forcing-her 
ewn business upon her i in her trouble, and she hastened 
to add: 

“We shan’t give Maggie up. I will tell Mr. Hender- 
son about her when he comes home, and he will know 
just what to do. You may be sure, Mary, he will stand 
by you and leave no stone unturned to help you. 
We'll find her yet.” 

“Tt’s my fault partly, I'm afraid; if I’d only done 
better by her,” said Mary; ‘‘aud Mike, he was hard 
on her; she never would bear curbing in, Maggie 
wouldn't. But we must just do the best we can,’ she 
added, wiping her eyes withherapron. ‘ What would 
you have for desert, ma’am ?”’ 

““What would you make easiest, Mary ?”’ 

,“ Well, there’s wine jelly—but I believe the wine’s 
out—and blanc mange or floating island, though we 
didn’t take milk enough for that; but I guess I can 
borrow some of Dinah over the way. Miss Dorcas 
would be willing, I’m sure.”’ 

“Well, Mary, arrange it just as you please. I'll go 
down and order a bottle of wine sent in, and more 
celery and the chickens, and I know you'll bring it all 
right; you always do. Meanwhile, I'll go to a fruit 
store, and get some handsome fruit to arrange to set 
off the'table.” 

And so Eva went out, and Mary, left alone with her 
troubles, went on picking celery, and preparing to 
make jelly and blanc mange, with bitterness in her soul. 
People must eat, no matter whose hearts break, or 
who go to destruction; but, on the whole, this inces- 
sant drive of the actual in life is not a bad thing for 
sorrow. 

If Mary had been a rich woman, with nothing to do 
but to go to bed with a smelling-bottle, with full leis- 
ure to pet and coddle her griefs, she could not have 
nrade half as good headway against them as she did 
by help of her chicken pie, and jelly, and celery and 
what not, that day. 

Eva had, to be sure, given her the only comfert in 
her power, in her assurance that when her husband 
came home she would tell him about it, and they 
would see if anything could be done te find Maggie, 
and bring her back. Poor Mary was full of self-re- 
proach for what it was too late to help, and with con- 
cern for the trouble which she felt her young mistress 
had been subjected to. Added to-this was the wound- 
ed pride of respectability, even more strong in her 
class than in higher ones, because with them a good 
name is more nearly an only treasure. To be come 
of honest, decent folk is with them equivalent to what 
in a higher class would be called coming of gentle 
blood. Then Mary’s brother Mike in his soreness at 
Maggie’s disgrace had not failed to blame the mother’s 
way of bringing her up, after the manner of the world 
generally when children turn out badly. 

“She might have expected this. She ought to have 
known it would come. She hadn’t held her in tight 
enough; and given her her head too much; his wife 
always told him they were making a fool of the girl.” 

This was a sharp arrow in Mary’s breast, because 
Mike’s wife, Bridget, was one on whom Mary had 
loeked down, as in no way an equal match for her 
brother, and her consequent want of cordiality in re-" 
ceiving her had rankled in Bridget’s mind, so that she 
was forward to take advantage of Mary’s humili- 
ation. 

It is not merely professed enemies but decent family 
connections, we are sorry to say, who in time of trouble 
say ‘‘aha,so would we have it.”’. All whose advice has 
not been taken; all who have felt themselves outshone 
or slighted, are prompt with the style of consolation 
exemplified by Job’sfriends, and eager above all things 
to prove to those in trouble that they have nobody but 
themsélves to thank for it. 

So no inconsiderable part of Mary’s bitter herbs this 
day was the prick and sting of all the possible things 
which might be said of her andsMaggie by Bridget and 
Mike, and the rest of the family circle by courtesy in- 
cluded in the term “her best friends.”’ Eva, tender- 
hearted and pitiful, could not help feeling a sympa- 
thetic cloud coming over her as she watched poor 
Mary’s woe-struck and dejected air. She felt quite 
sure that Maggie had listened and overheard Aunt 
Maria’s phillippic in the parlor, and that thus the final 
impulse had been given to send her back to her miser- 
able courses; and somehow Eva could not help a vague 
feeling of blame from attaching to herself, for not 
having made sure that those violent and cruel denun- | 
ciations should not be overheard. 

“I ought to have looked and made sure, when I 
found what Aunt Maria was at,’’ she said to herself. 
“If I had kept Maggie up stairs this would not have 
happened.” But, then, an English literary man, that | 
Harry thought: a good. deal of, was to dine there that 
night, and Eva felt alla housekeeper’s enthusiasm and 
pride to have everything charming. ._You know how 
itis, sisters, Each time that you have a social enter- 
prise in hand you put your whole soul into it: for the 
cee have a whole little set of eyecrece and 
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fears, joys, sorrows and plans, born with the day and 
dying with the morrow. 


Just as she was busy arranging her flowers, the door-- 


bell rang, and’ Jim:Fellows came in with a basket of 
fruit. 

“Good morning,” he said; “ Harry told-me you were 
going to have a little blow-out soe, and I thought 
I'd bring in a contribution.” 

“Oh thanks, Jim, they are the exact thing I was 
going out to look for—how lovely of you.” 

“Well, they’ve come to you without looking then,” 
said Jim. ‘Any commands for me? Can’tI help you 
any way ?”’ 

“No, Jim, unless—well, you know my good Mary is 
the great wheel of this establishment, and if she breaks 
down we all go too—for I shouldu’t_ know what to do 
a single day without her.” 

. “Well, what happened to this great wheel?’ said 
Jim. ‘ Has it a cold in its head, or what?” 

“Come, Jim, don’t make fun of my mixed meta- 
phors; the fact is, that Mary’s daughter, Maggie, has 
run off again and left her.” 

“ Just what she might have expected,” said Jim. 

“No, Maggie was doing very well, and I really 
thought I should make something of her; she thought 
everything of me, and I could get along with her per- 
fectly well, and I found her very ingenious and capa- 
ble; but her relations all took up against her, and her 
uncle came up last night and talked to her till she was 
in a perfect fury.” 

“Of course,’ said Jim, ‘‘ that’s the world’s way; a 
fellow can’t repent and turn quietly, he must have his 
sins well rubbed into him, and his nose held to the 
grindstone. I should know that Maggie would flare 
up under that style of operation; those great black 
eyes of hers are not for nothing, I can tell you.” 

“Well, you see it was last night, while I was up at 
papa’s, that her uncle canie, and they had a stormy 
time, I fancy; and when Harry and I came home we 
found Maggie just flying out of the door in despera- 
tion, and I brought her back and quieted her down, 
and brought her to reason, and her mother, too, and 
made it all smooth and right; but this morning came 
in Aunt Maria—’”’ 

Jim gave a significant whistle. 

* Yes, you may well whistle. You see, Maggie once 
lived with Aunt Maria, and she’s dead set against her, 
and came to make me turn her out of my house, if she 
eould. You ought to have seen the look of withering 
scorn and denunciation she gave her when Maggie 
opened the door! and she talked about her so loud to 
me, and said so much to induce me to turn away both 
her and Mary and take another set of girls, that I 
don’t wonder Maggie went off; and now poor Mary is 
quite broken-hezrted. It makes me feel sad to see her 
go about her work so forlorn and patient, wiping her 


eyes every once ina while, and yet doing everything 


for me, like the good soul she always is.” 

“By George!” said Jim; “I wish I could help her. 
Well, I'll put somebody on Maggie’s track and will find 
her out. I know all the detectives and the police— 
trust us newspaper fellows for that—and Maggie isa 
pretty marked article, and I think I may come on the 
track of her; there are not many things that Jim can’t 
find out when he sets himself to work. Meanwhile, 
have you any errands for me to run, or any message 
to send to your folks? I may as well take it while I’m 
about it.” : : 

“ Well, yes, Jim, if you’d be kind enough as you go 
by papa’s to ask Angie to come down and help me. 
She is always so brisk and handy, and keeps one in 
such good spirits, too.” 
~“ Qh, yes, Angie is always up and dressed, whoever 
wants her, and is good for any emergency. The little 
woman has Christmas tree on her brain just now—for 
our Sunday-school; only the other night she was show- 
ing me the hoods and tippets she had been knitting for 
it, like a second Dorcas—”’ 

“Yes,” said Eva, “ we must all have a consultation 
about that Christmas tree. I wanted to see Mr. St. 
John about it.” 

* Do you think there were any Christmas trees in the 
first centuries,” said Jim, “‘ or any churchly precedent 
for them ?—else I don’t see how St. John is going to al- 
low such a@ worldly affair in his chapel.” 

“Oh, pshaw! Jim, Mr. St. John is sensible. He lis- 
tened with great interest to Angie the other night 
while she was telling about one that she helped get up 
last year in Dr. Cushing’s Sunday-school room, and he 
seemed quite delighted with the idea; and Angie and 
Alice and I are on a committee to get a list of children 
and look up presents, and that was one thing I wanted 
to talk about to-night.” ° 

“Well, get St. John and Angie to talking tree to- 
gether, and she’ll edify him: St. John is O. K. about 
all the particulars of how they managed in the cata- 
combs, without doubt, and he gets ahead of us all 
preaching about the primitive Christians, but come to 
a Christmas tree for New York street boys and girls, 
in- the 19th century, I’ll bet on Angie to go ahead of 
him—he’ll have to learn of her—and you see he won’t 
find it hard to take, either. Jim knows a thing or 
two.”. And Jim cocked his head on one side like a 
saucy sparrow, and looked provokingly knowing. 

“Now, Jim, what do you mean?” 


“Oh, nothing. Alice says I mustn’t think anything 


or say anything; on pain of her high displeasure. But, 
you just watch the shepherd and Angie to-night.” 


“Jim, you provoking: creaturé, you musto’t _— 
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“Bless your heart, who is talking so? AmI saying 
anything? Of o& ’m notsaying anything. Alice 
won’t let me. shut my eyes and look 
the other way “Angie and St. John are round, 
for fear I should say something and make a remark, 
Jim says nothing, but he thinks all the more.” 

Now we'll venture to say that there isn’t a happy 
young wife in the first months of wifehood that isn’t 
predisposed to hope for all her friends a happy mar- 
riage, as about the summit of human bliss, and so Eva 
was not shocked like Alice by the suggestion that her 
rector might become. a candidate for the sacrament of 
matrimony. On the contrary, it occurred to her at once 
that the pretty, practical, lively, efficient little Angie 
might be a true angel, not merely of church and Sun- 
@ay-school, but of. a rector’s house.- He was ideal and 
theoretic, and s ctical and commonsense; yet. 
she was pretty es@ugh, and. picturesque, and fanciful 
enough for an ideal man to makea poem of, and weave 
webs around and write ets to; and as all these 
considerations flashed at 6 upon Eva’s mind, she 
went on settling a spray ranium with rose buds. 
with a pleased dreamy smile on her face. After a 
momeut’s pause she said: 

“Jim, if you see a bird considering whether to build 
a nest in the tree by your window, and want him 
there, the way is to keep pretty still about it and not. 
go to the window and watch and call people, saying, 
Oh, see here, there’s a ‘bird going to build! Don’t you 
see the sense of my parable?” 

“Well, why do you talk to me? Haven’t I kept 
away from the window, and walked round on tip-toe 
like a cat, and only given the quietest look out of the 
corner of my eye.” 

‘“‘Well, it seems you couldn’t help calling my atten- 
tion and Alice’s. ._ Don’t extend the circle of observers, 
Jim.” 

“See if I do. You'll find me discretion itself. I 
shall be so quiet that even a humming bird’s nerves 
couldn’t be disturbed. Well, good by, for the pres- 
ent.”’ 

“ Oh, but Jim, don’t forget to do what you can about 
Maggie. It really seems selfish in {me to be absorbed 
in my own affairs, and not doing anything to help 
Mary, poor thing, when she’s so good to me.”’ 

_ “Well, I don’t see but you are doing all you can. 
I'll see about it right away and report to you,” said 
Jim; **so, au revoir.” 

Angie came in about lunch time, and the two sisters 
once at their tea and toast discussed the forthcoming 
evening’s preparations and the Christmas Sunday- 
school operations; and Eva, with the light of Jim’s 
suggestions in her mind, began to observe certain 
sizns of increasing intimacy between Angie and Mr. 
St. John. 

“Oh, Eva, I want to tell you: I went to see those poor 
Prices Saturday afternoon and there was John, just 
back from one of those dreadful sprees that he will 
have every two or three weeks. You never saw a@ 
creature so humble and so sorry, and so good, and 


80 anxious to make up with his wife and me, and 


everybody all round, as he was. He was sitting there 
nursing his wife and tending the baby just as handy as 
a woman; for she, poor thing, has had a turn of fever, 
in part, I think, brought on by worry and anxiety; 
but she seemed so delighted and happy to have him 
back! and I couldn’t help thinking what a shame it is 
that there should be any such thing as rum, and that 
there should be people who make it their business and 
get their living by tempting people to drink it. If I 
were a Queen I’d shut up all the drinking shops right 
off!” 

“T fancy if we women could have our way we 
should do it pretty generally.” 

** Well, I don’t know about that,” said Angie. ‘One 
of the worst shops in John’s neighborhood is kept by 
a woman.” 

“Well, it seems so*hopeless—this weakness of these 
men,’ said Eva. 

‘*Oh, well, never despair,” said Angie. “I found 
him in such a good mood that I could say anything I 
wanted to, and I found that he was feeling terribly 
because he had lost his situation ia Sanders’ store on 
account of his drinking habits. He had been a porter 
and errand boy there, and he is so obliging and quick 
that he is a great favorite; but they got tired of his 
being so unreliable, and had sent him word that they 
didn’t want him afy more. Well, you see, here was an 
opportunity. I said to him: ‘ John, I know Mr. Sand- 
ers, and if you’ll sign a solemn pledge never to touch 
ancther drop of liquor, or go into a place where it is 
sold, I will try and get him to take you back again.’ 
So 1 got a sheet of ‘paper and wrote a pledge, strong 
and solemn, in a good round hand, and he put his 
name to it, and just then Mr. St. John came in and I 
showed it to him, and he spoke beautifully to him, and 
prayed with him, and I really do hope, now, that 
John will stand.” 

“So Mr. St. John visits them ?”’ 

“Oh, to be sure; eVer since I had those children im 
my class he has Beeti ‘very attentive there. I often 
hear of his calling, an@ when he was walking home 
with me afterwards hé told me about that article of 
Dr. Campbell’s and advised me to read it. He said it 
had given him some mew ideas. ‘He called this family - 
my little parish, and said I could do more there than 
he could. Just think of our rectorsaying that.” Eva 
did think of ‘it, but forbore to comment aloud. “Jim 
ee aan erat Tt 2 
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THE PILGRIM. 
[From Schiller.) 
By RacHEeL PomMEROY. 


i] WAS in life’s sweet spring time when I 
Started out on eager quest, 
Left my dancing youth behind me, 
Left the homestead nest. 


All my birthright, my possessions, 
Thrusting jubilantly by, 

Forth a very child, unfearing, 
Staff in hand went I. 


Fora mighty longing drove me, 
And a mystic Voice I heard, 

Crying ; Go, the way is open, 
Wander morning-ward 


Till thou reach a golden gateway ; 
Then be sure thou pass its portal, 

For the earthly, touched with heaven, 
Turneth—there—immortal. 


Night and morning chased each other, 
Never, never pause I knew,. 

Still the thing I sought escaped me, 
That I followed flew. 


Mountains rose athwart my pathway, 
Torrents rolled across my track ; 
O’er abysses found I footing, 
Bridged I billows black.’ 


Glad unto a river came I, 

River toward the sunrise gliding, 
And upon its bosom flung me, 

In the clew confiding. 


Onward, outward to mid-ocean, 
Plaything of the waves, it bore me; 

Wide around the sea waste stretches, 
Fades-my goal before me. 


Ah! no bridge will take me to it: 
Yonder sky stoops earthward never ; 
And the beautiful, the distant— 
One may hunt forever! 








SEN: TIMENTAL BOTANY. 
By Henry A. BrEErs. 


ONSIDERING the endless variety of the 

earth’s flora, it is strange that so few blossoms 
have been domesticated in pvetry and art. The rose 
alone usurps probably ninety-nine hundredths of all 
mention of flowers in literature. It would seem that 
the human race has singled out this genus from the 
vegetable world to be its pet ornament and insignia. 
The poet has chosen the rose with its thorn as the type 
of human beauty, passion, fragility, and pain. He 
wets it with wine and with tears; wreathes it in his 
mistress’s hair and lays it on her coffin. It is needless 
to point out that the flower thus humanized, with its 
spicy breath, its silken petals, its “hue angry and 
brave,” is a product of the gardener’s art. There are 
many blossoms in the American flora handsomer than 
the wild rose, and some equally fragrant. 

A number of plants have become familiar in current 
allusion through mythology, history, and heraldry, 
being identified with the fortunes of a nation or a dy- 
nasty, or associated with some deathless legend. Such 
are the sacred lotus of the Nile; the parcissus of the 
Greeks; and the hyacinth (Milton’s “sanguine flower 
inscribed with woe’’); the Lily of the Annunciation; 
the fleur de lis; the broom-plant of the Plantagenets; 
the Irish shamrock; the Scottish thistle; and the edel- 
weiss of the Alps. 

Others are known by report as in themselves singu- 
lar or beautiful, as the century plant, the night-bloom- 
ing cereus, the flower of the Holy Spirit, the snow flow- 
er of the Sierras, and the Victoria Regia, which covers 
the waters of the Amazon with miles of floating leaf 
and blossom. Others again have derived a meaning 
from ancient or modern custom, as the bay, willow, 
cypress, myrtle, and olive. 

After the rose, the flowers of commonest occurence 
in the English poets are perhaps the following: the 
daisy (Shelley’s “ constellated flower that never dies ;’’) 

“—the pansy freaked with jet 
The glowing violet.” 


the “rathe ’’ primrose (Shakspeare’s “ flower that’s like 
thy face, pale primrose,”); the pink; the daffodil; the 
“azured”’ harebell; the hawthorn; the “ virgin” lily, 
Which in the English poets means the lily of the val- 
ley (convallaria majalis); the jessamine; and the 
“lush” woodbine or sweet honeysuckle. (Shaks- 
Peare’s woodbine, however, is, perhaps, the blue bind- 
Weed or great convolyulus). None of these are natives 
of America except the harebell (campanula rotundi- 
folia), Our violets differ from the English species. 
The daisy has been naturalized here and runs wild. 
The rest are familiar as cultivated plants. 
However dear these flowers may be to us as the fav- 
orites of the English muse, they are but exotics in our 
literature. If our poets would be true to the nature 
Which they pretend to describe, they should stop re- 
Peating a faded literary tradition and seize the charac- 
tic features of our landscape. In most of the earlier 
American poets nature is so little distinctive that one 
may well ask ubi gentium sumus? Percival stocks the 
Connecticut woods with roses, ivy, jessamine, myrtle, 
_ $te., although the anemone and houstonia find a place 
thereon oocasion. In Drake’s Culprit Fay we recognize 


gratefully the white involucres of the dogwood tree 
and the spicy smell of sassafras; but who would look 
for a four-o’clock growing wild on the banks of the 
Hudson, or think to see a skylark spring from Yankee 
turf? 

Bryant, so far as I know, was the first to paint truth- 
fully the details of New England scenery. In his Death 
of the Flowers the local coloring is not to be mis- 
taken; this is the New England Indian Summer and 
nothing else, and 


* on the hill, the golden rod, and the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sun-fiower by the brook,” ; 


belong to our fresh experience and not to our hortus 
siccus of the English poets. Bryant, too, has made 
the fringed gentian classical and we are pleased.,to find 
in his pages the yellow violet and that rose-colored 
wood-flower, the Spring Beauty or claytonia. But 
much of Bryant’s descriptive poetry, though never 
untrue, has the blur of indistinctness on it. The un- 
satisfactory feeling that it gives—a feeling of tameness 
and coldness—is owing partly to his constant use of the 
general instead of the specific. In their dealings 
with nature Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, and, above 
all, Thoreau, have a stronger smack of the soil, 
a closer observation, and fuller telling of particu- 
lars. Where Bryant has a tree, Emerson has a pine; 
where Bryant has a bird, Lowell has .a June bob-o’- 
link; and as to Thoreau, he is precision itself, and 
where Bryant saw some conventional “‘ flower,” 


“ He saw beneath dim aisles in odorous beds, 
The slight Linnea hang its twin-born heads.’”’ 


Within a generation our poets have begun to take a 
more intimate view of nature. Formerly in literature, 
as in philosophy, the world was made for man. Flow- 
ers were ornaments, collected in nosegays, chaplets, 
and parterres. They were used “to deck the bride- 
groom’s posies,” or “to strew the laureat hearse 
where Lycid lies.” But observation has taught us that 
the notes of birds, the scents of flowers, and the colors 
of both are calculated, first of all, for their own uses: 
in birds to attract their mates; in flowers to draw the 
insects which are the agents of their fertilization. 
This, with other adaptations which science is daily re- 
vealing, has given each plant an individuality and 
almost an intelligence of its own. In this point of 
view it becomes, for sesthetic as well as scientific ends, 
@ living creature and not a mere shade of color in a 
bouquet. The poet leaves the garden and becomes a 
naturalist, seeking the wild orchid in its native haunts, 
noting its habits, its blossoming time, and what com- 
panions surround it. In this way ef looking at things, 
a huckleberry pasture or @ cranberry swamp is worth 
all the gardens of Gulistan. In the windows of print- 
shops you see no longer the old-fashioned “ flower- 
Pieces,” stiffly-arranged nosegays, and vases of cut 
flowers; but ‘“‘studies;’’ perhaps a dead log overrun 
with the Virginia creeper; perhaps a square foot of 
foreground covered with the little round leaves and 


-scarlet berries of the Mitchella. 


This change in the treatment of nature by poets and 
painters has probably been helped by the pre-Raphfel- 
ite movement in art, of which Mr. Ruskin is a popular 
preacher. Also by the increased interest in natural 
science, which has made every man an‘observer. Also, 
thirdly, by that pantheistic view of the universe which 
Emerson took from Goethe, (mixing it with the Tran- 
scendentalism of Kant,) and which makes each object 
and aspect of nature an emanation from the world- 
soul. This thought is seen in Emerson’s well known 
lines on the Rhedora, a beautiful rose-colored flower 
of the Heath family, opening in wet woods in early 
Spring: 

*“ Why thou art here, thou rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew, 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same power that brought me here 
brought you.” 
Wordsworth saw nature subjectively, projecting his 


-personality into her, drawing moral lessons and buman 


analogies from celandine and daffodil. Thoreau sought 
to realize the objective life of Nature, identifying him- 
self with the moose, the mountain and the pine. Fol- 
lowing in the logger’s trail, he asked the primeval 
wilderness for its secret. He listened, with his ear 
close to the ground, for the voice of the earth. He 
strove to articulate the thought of Ktaadn, and tosym- 
pathize with the Cape Cod breakers in their indiffer- 
éerice to the shipwrecked ‘bodies which they cast upon 
the beach. But “ himself from man he could not free.”’ 
We sympathize with Nature only as interpreted by 
Man. 

Doubtless, therefore, the poets will be able to utilize 
in their art only those blossoms which are near to 
human experience; those which grow about our dwell- 
ings; those wild ones which are so common as to form 
links of association for us; or those rarer ones which 
have beauty or fragrance appealing directly to our 
human senses. Let us notice a few of the members of 
our American flora which have already taken places in 
the national literature and ‘affections, or which are 
worthy ofa place there. Perhaps the white water lily 
is our “bright; consummate flower,’”’ both from its 
pure beauty, its sweet, powerful odor, and its poetical 
habit of growth. Beecher says, in the Star Papers, 
“ Flowers growing from the soil are full beautiful, but 
flowers growing out of crystal water are beyond all 
words of beauty.” Nothing in nature is more perfect 
than a lake with wooded shores, and here and there a 





marshy river-mouth where flocks of these glorious 





blossoms lie sunning among their pads. The spiritual 
suggestiveness of this flower made it a favorite with 
Hawthorne. In the closing passages of Whittier’s 
Snow-bound it leaves a fragrance which lingers when 
the book is closed. : 

But there are other aquatic plants deserving of more 
attention than they have yet received. E iD. says: 
‘In July the blue pontederia, or pickerel-v blooms 
in large beds in the shallow parts of our pleasgut river, 
[the Concord,] and swarms with yellow butterflies in 
continual motion.” Art cannot rival this pomp of 
purple and gold. Then there is the polygorum. am- 
phibium in late summer spreading a rosy flush over 
the water. Thoreau saw it on the Concord, on August 
31, 1839, and said that ‘its narrow strip of red looked 
very rare and precious.”’ 

The trailing arbutus— : ’ 

‘* Which comes before the swallow dares and takes 

The winds of March with beauty ”— . 
is the chief glory of the New England Spring. Its rosy, 
apple-scented blooms are. eagerly sought, treading 
proverbially so close on the heels of winter that you 
may find them sometimes by the dissolving edges of a 
snow-bank. This flower has been sung by many poets, 
but perhaps by none more gracefully than by Mr. 
Gideon Hollister. By the way, Professor Lane’s (?) 
effort, in a recent number of the Nation, to get the 
word restored to its proper pronunciation—4rbutus 
not arbitus—ought to be seconded by botanists, as well 
as by Latinists. 

The scarlet cardinal (most happily named) is another 
favorite. It is startling to come on.a band of these by 
the margin of a woodland pool, their gorgeous spikes 
reflected in the water.- Our eyes, accustomed to the 
faint pink of the wild geranium, refuse to believe that 
this tropical red can be at home in the northern woods. . 

The pearly everlasting—‘ the fadeless flower with 
the silvery leaf ’’—is familiar as a kinsman of the edel- 
weiss, and a kind of Puritan amaranth or symbol of 
immortality. As such its rustling blossoms are bound 
up into funeral wreaths. Its cousin, the common ever- 
lasting, seems equally worthy of attention. It flowers 
in dry pastures where the grasses are yellowing in the 
September sunshine. With its woolly leaves and warm, 
herby smell, it suggests a perfumed rose-blanket. There 
hangs about it a forecast of winter comforts, together 
with what Howells calls, ‘‘ The subtle sentiment of the 
decaying summer.” The west wind—‘ the breath of 
autumn’s being ”—comes scented with this flower. 

One of our handsomest wild-flowers is the impatiens 
or jewel-weed. Its orange-bued pendants have arcp- 
tilien grace, and ‘ 

“In cheir gold coats, spots you see, 
Those be rubies, fairy favors: 
In those freckles live their savors.” seth 
Dr. Holmes has noticed this flower in a passage in Elsie 
Venner, in which he describes the season of the year 
when the rattle-snake’s venom is deadliest. , 

The orchids, structurally the most highly specialized 
and interesting of plants, also furnish many of our 
showiest wild flowers. The great yellow or purple 
pouches of the Cypripediums meet the eyes with an 
almost weird effect in the somber shadow of hemlo¢ék 
groves. Thoreau notices that the great purple fringed 
orchis is one of the most characteristic flowers in the 
river-meadows of the Maine wilderness. Teuching 
one member of this family—the Arethusa—Dr. Gray is 
betrayed into saying, “a charming little plant,-in wet 
bogs, North.” As for the ram’s head Cypripedium, of 
which there are rumors in the botanists, I have been 
on its trail for years, but have never overtaken it. 
Until I find it the woods hold a mystery for me which 
I would be almost sorry to have them lose, 

It may be merely fancy, or the force of association, 
but there seems often to be an esthetic fitness in the 
habitat of plants. Take, for instance, the stramonium, 
or Jamestown weed. You will find it growing rankly 
in the poorest soils, in railroad cuts, in the doormyards 
of factories, among scrap-tin and piles of ructy iron, 
and in waste lots unsightly with ash-heaps, rubbish 
and cast-off crinoline. Here it flourishes in company 
with sun-flowers, burdock, rag-weed, prince’s feather 
(Polygonum Orientale) and other coarse “ escaped” 
weeds. Its lilac-tinted blossoms of papery tissue are 
not without a certain flaunting beauty; but with its 
rank foliage, poisonous juice and uarcotic smell it 
seems the congenial outgrowth and expression of the 
unclean spots in which it roots. 

Contrast with this the characteristic flowers in. dry 
hilly woods of oak and pine. They are such as ope 
would look for in just such places, little smooth- 
stemmed fragrant blossoms of cleanly habit, There-is 
the smilacena bifolia in May, with a spike.of delicate 
white stars rising from between a pair of handsome 
leaves and emitting an odor like the lily-of-the-valley. 
There is the pipsissewa with marbled leaves and bear- 
ing in early summer a fiesh-colored blossom with,a 
breath so powerful that it fills the whole underwood 
with sweetness. There is the partridge berry (Mitchella 
repens), whose round, dark-green leayes. with their 
whitish midribs embroider at all seasons the forest car- 
pet of brown pine needles. In fall and spring ita red 
berries are familiar, and at midsummer it has blossoms 
arranged in pairs, resembling Grecian urns in their 
marble whiteness and elegance of form, frosted with a 
fleecy bloom in the throat of the corolla, and exhaling 
the most exquisite of all wood scents. Succeeding 
thesein August are the waxy, parasitic growths known 
as Indian pipes or corpse flowers, and about the same 
time the flowers of the rattle-snake plantaiu, whose 
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handsomely veined leaves are more noticeable than its 
blossoms. 

It is interesting to trace the successive stages in the 
life of a plant and to recognize it later in the year in 
some new form of beauty. Thus the common wild 
geranium, which filled the woods in early June with 
lilac flowers, bears in late summer a still richer crop of 
scarlet legves, before the rest of the foliage has begun 
to turn save here and there a sumach. So you will find 
through the winter the rich maroon leaves of the hep- 
atica, whose blue blossoms were earliest out in spring. 
The smilacena racemosa produces in August a cluster 
of berries, mottled like birds’ eggs. The baneberry 
which flowered in May affords later a bunch of curious 
white berries adhering lightly to their coral stalks, and 
looking like the china eyes pulled out of wax dolls. 

Even in winter the woods are never without interest. 
Tosay nothing of the laurels, ground pines and otherlow 
evergreens, you will sometimes find in February a few 
green shoots prematurely forced out in some sheltered 
sand-bank iu an angle of the brook where the moist- 
ness and the rays of the sun have made a natural hot- 
bed. 

The rocks have a flora of their own, beginning in 
spring with the saxifrage (a contemporary of the ane- 
mone), and including the columbine, the corydalis 
(cousin of the garden “ bleeding-heart”’), the Venus’ 
looking-glass (Specularia perfoliata), the harebell, the 
rock rose (Helianthemum canadense) and the prickly 
pear cactus. Of these the columbine, the harebell and 
the corydalis have nodding flowers, a shape—orna- 
mentally—well-fitted for blossoms hanging in fringes 
from high rocks. I fear, however, that. Mr. Darwin 
would not recognize this as a legitimate adaptation. 
The specularia has peculiar, ruffling leaves, reminding 
one strongly of the pantalettes on very little girls. 

Between the exogens and endogens, the two great 
classes of flowering plants, there is not only that fun- 
damental structural distinction known to botanists, 
but likewise a true though unscientific difference in the 
way in which they affect us artistically. This may be 
best expressed by noting that the former has given 
to art and literature the rose, as its type, while the lat- 
ter has given the lily. In general the endogens im- 
press us, when compared to the exogens, as living a 
cold, reptilian life, shunning warm soils but haunting 
bogs and forests; destitute of woody fiber and of down 
on leaves or branches; having succulent stems and 
smooth, lush leaves with parallel veins. Of the seven- 
teen families of endogens represented in our Northern 
States, nine are aquatic or marsh plants throughout all 
the genera native here. To the endogens belong the 
grasses, rushes, sedges, lilies, orchids, pond weeds, etc. 
The grasses aside, our native endogens contribute to 
human food nothing but the wild leek and tie sweet 
flag. 

The year keeps a floral almanac. Thoreau boasted 
that if put to sleep in a swamp he could tell the date 
on awaking by the plants in bloom. 

** How might such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be measured save by herbs and flowers !’’ 

The season opens and closes with blue, with the 
liver-leaf in March and the fringed gentian in Novem- 
ber. In spring the characteristic hues are white and 
blue: the Houstonia in the meadows; the dogwood, 
anemones, and violets in the woods. But buttercups 
and dandelions (imported weeds) make a strong show 
of yellow. With the summer heats the finer flowers 
retreat into recesses of damp woods, leaving the fields 
to mayweed and other composite. In August and 
September comes a great flush of purple and yellow. 
The swamps are gay with iron-weed and golden-rod, 
the waysides with toad-flax and evening primroses; 
while the numerous members of the mint, pulse, and 
figwort families contribute to the two prevailing 
colors. 

Nature in our climate lays on her reds sparingly, 
except in the item of autumn leaves. Next after the 
cardinal, the brightest red of late summer is the ma- 
genta of the Rhexia or meadow beauty. The magenta 
was not a winning color this year, which accounts, 
perhaps, for the unusual scarcity of the flower in 
meadows which I have seen filled with it in happier 
seasons. One of the prettiest red flowers of early 
summer is the Polygala pauctfolia or flowering win- 
tergreen, which with its tuft of fringe and spread 
wings looks like some floral insect ‘‘ on tip-toe for a 
flight.”’” Then there are the spirwas; the kalmia or 
American laurel, with which the woods are splendid 
in June; and the Azalea, usually and wrongfully called 
wild honeysuckle. 

In elosing, it may not be amiss to express the grati- 
tude with which a sentimental botanist hails those oc- 
easional touches of humor or of recognition for the 
merely beautiful which will creep into the manuals, 
spite of the severity of science. They often have a 
fine, repressed enthusiasm in their mention of “rich, 
damp woods,” the habitat of some “spectabile” or 
“grandiflora.” It is nice to find the following touch 
of fancy on the part of the old herbalists in Dr. Gray’s 
description of the cotton-rose: “ F. Germanica, Ger- 
man Cotton Rose, or Herba Impia of the old herbal- 
ists, branches with a new generation of clustered heads 
rising out of the parent cluster at the'top of the stem 
(as if undutifully exalting themselves).” It is also 
funny when the author testily remarks of the genus 
Funkia, “named for one Funk, a German botanist.” 
It is too bad that so handsome a flower as the day-lily 
should have to immortalize “ one Funk.” And, finally, 
when Dr. Gray, in describing the Rhus toxicodendron 





or poison ivy, concludes with something of the energy 
of personal experience, ‘‘ A vile pest,” we are sure that 
every botanist who has tried it, sentimental or other- 
wise, will go along with him. 








THE UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. 


By R. E. THOMPSON. 


EN advance in the historical progress of any 
science from the bare knowledge of details to 
the mastery of the underlying principles that unite 
these details into a consistent whole. Ordinarily there 
is a long stage in which the grasp of principles is but 
feeble, and their place is supplied by makeshift rules 
developed by the understanding from the observation 
of a large number of facts. But out of this mechani- 
cal stage, the science passes into a dynamical stage, 
when rules give way to principles. These never con- 
tradict or traverse each other as rules do; they are of 
universal validity and perfect in harmony. 

Medicine, for instance, passed out of the mechanical 
into the dynamical, when it was conceded that Aber- 
nethy was right in asserting that every local disorder 
of the human frame is a symptom of the decay of its 
general vitality. Up to his time there had been suc- 
cessive or rival schools of medicine, each dwelling 
upon some favorite side of the subject. The anato- 
mists were one party, and everything with them was 
organic lesion or the like. The chemical school look- 
ed on the human system as an alembic for the reaction 
of drugs; and so on. He united all these details in 
the conception of life; showing that the doctor was 
not to spend his strength on this or that, but to get the 
man well; and that could only be done when the 
physician bore in mind that his patient was a complex 
organism, whose every part was closely bound up in 
the unity of life with every other part. Equally must 
the physician remember that the best way to unseat the 
evil was not by a direct and local attack, but by bring- 
ing to bear upon it the expulsive power of a larger life 
of the whole body. A physician of the school of Aber- 
nethy hears of your sore throat with no very vivid in- 
terest in the details of its soreness. He asks about 
diet, exercise, close rooms, late hours, sleep, and all the 
long list of matters that come into question in the 
medical confessional. If he prescribes a direct reme- 
dy, it is with the caution that a sore throat is only a 
symptom of something deeper and more important. 
In his eyes, the throat is not a whole of itself, but a 
part of a closely woven and complex organism, in 
which each part reacted upon all. 

The science of spiritual healing has passed through 
pretiy much the same stages of growth. For God, in 
disclosing its methods, has always proceeded accord- 
ing to the laws of man’s mental growth, telling men 
the truth as they were “able to bear it.’? The Old 
Testament belongs to the mechanical stage, which is 
one of its most marked contrasts with the New. It 
spreads out a moral code in ten commandments, where 
the New gathers all up into one. It carefully and 
painfully cuts aways this and that evil branch, dealing 
negatively and with the details of spiritual disease for 
the most part. Where a larger and fuller truth was 
enunciated, as in the preface to the Decalogue, it was 
rather as the seed of the future than the living and 
working truth of the present. Only the new covenant 
can take up these exceptional statements, and give 
them their true place and glory, seeing that ‘* on these 
- e« ¢ hang all the law and the prophets.” It is not 
on these foretastes of Christian teaching, these com- 
mandments that begin “thou shalt love,” that Juda- 
ism really rests,* but on the negative ones that read 
“thou shalt not.” 

The Gospel, by contrast, enunciates, not negative 
rules, but positive principles, which are in themselves 
broad and fruitful enough to furnish rules to meet 
every possible case. It labors to make the fruit good, 
by making the tree good; to destroy all this man’s 
defects by flooding the whole tree with a new and 
larger life. It sees in each single moral defect the 
evidence of a general decay in spiritual vitality, and 
knows that all merely moral discipline can bring but 
temporary and superficial amendment, is nothing but 
a treatment to cure symptoms. It starts, therefore, 
from broad and comprehensive principles; not from 
makeshift rules. 

Our Lord, in proclaiming the new covenant of life, 
was dealing with a generation who had striven to 
reduce life te a rnle—who had caricatured and ex- 
aggerated the method of the Old Testament. How 
was he to make sure that they would not treat his 
sayings, if they came to accept them, as they had 
treated those of the psalmist and the prophets? 
Would they not soon make a Pharisaical system out 
of Christianity itself? He adopts the paradoxical 
form as the best in which to convey his teachings. He 
commands things impossible or nearly so—things that 
verge on absurdity. He does so that they may be 
driven to seek for the principle that underlies his 
words. “If any man smite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” But, as Augustine well 
observes, both Christ and Paul, when thus smitten, 


* Even this command was narrowed down from a principle 
to a rule, by the construction of the term “ neighbor” as in- 
cluding only the elect people; and the consequently narrow 
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did not turn the other cheek, which shows us that this 
turning of the cheek is a matter of the heart, not of 
the face. ‘Forgive your brother seven times! Yea, 
Isay unto you, and seventy times seven!’* Does the 
Master allow us to refuse forgiveness on the four hun- 
dred and ninety-first? 

Closely related to this carefulness is his delight in 
putting the unity of the gospel teaching forward as 
the one great and broad precept of love, which em- 
braces all others, and which can be called two com- 
mandments, because it looks to God above us and to 
our brother beside us. He teaches us that God is best 
obeyed not by the “much serving” of painful Marthas, 
but by seeking, with Mary, the “ one thing needful.” 

Did his apostles fully catch the sense of his teaching? 
John and Paul certainly did grasp the unity of the . 
Gospel, the one seeing it in love, the other in faith. 
To Paul it seemed the invention of another Gospel, 
when the great commandment was overlaid with 
manifold precepts. Touch not, taste not, handle not. 
It seemed to him like giving up the simplicity of 
Christ, making Christ of none effect, and going back 
to a dead and obsolete past. But Christians of the 
school of Peter, and Judaizers who went far beyond 
that school, thought Paul a heretic and resisted him. 
The extent of this division in the church has been 
very grossly exaggerated by Baur and the Tubingen 
school; the extreme men of both parties have been 
thrust forward as their representatives. But—as the 
Acts of the Apostles were written to show to Western 
Christians—in many points in which Paul was blamed 
as a despiser of old rules it was Peter who was the 
first innovator; his Christian instincts and inspirations 
had led him farther than his Jewish theories would 
have done. Both apostles were in the hand of Christ, 
both loyal to his cause, as each understood it. 

The post-apostolic ages of the church were more 
and more Judaical. The rules of Christian living 
were elaborated with more than Rabbinical care ina 
great body of Canon Law that the study of a lifetime 
would hardly master. There was some excuse for this 
in view of the low moral and intellectual condition of 
the nations whom the church was bringing to Christ. 
Wild Teutons, Kelts and slaves needed the discipline 
of a Jewish period to bring them to the freer school 
of Christ. 

But the seeds of New Testament teaching were sown 
in many noble hearts; the Christian consciousness 
outgrew the church’s system in those Christian king- 
doms of the West. What had been a help had again, 
as in Paul’s days, become ahindrance. Men struggled 
for spiritual freedom. The German Friends of God, 
the disciples of Master Eckhart and John Tauler, took 
up the message of the beloved apostle. They preached 
of God’s love awakening man’s love, of that love 
being the fulfilling of the law, of its supreme manifes- 
tation in the cross, and of our fellowship with Christ in 
his poverty and his sufferings as the way to purity 
and salvation. They did great good; they have not 
yet ceased to do good. But they missed the note that 
would have awakened the hearts of the German peo- 
ple. Their Gospel was not homely and cheerful, as 
John’s was. It did not take hold of common relation- 
ships and duties to make them sacred things,—a ladder 
of Sascent reaching unto heaven. It disclosed lofty 
heights of spiritual attainment, without telling men 
that felt no vocation to “ purification, contemplation 
and union” how to live ‘righteously and godly in a 
busy life. In a word, there was too much of the false 
spirituality of the Neo-Platonists and their disciple, 
“Dionysius the Areopagite,’’ mixed with the lessons 
they drew from the New Testament. 

Then God raised up another apostle; one who “spoke 
while others stammered’”’ (Dillinger), whose ‘ words 
were half-battles’”’ (Jean Paul),—to proclaim anew 
Paul’s message of salvation by faith in a living God 
and a living Christ. Martin Luther had made full 
proof of the old church’s Judaizing systefn. He had 
been devout beyond his fellows in its practices, and 
they had made his life a burden to him. He found no 
end and no satisfaction in them; when he had spent 
his strength upon this and that, he was but at the be- 
ginning after all. He had no peace of conscience: he 
knew God only as a hard and exacting Judge; Christ 
as equally stern and severe; the Gospel as a subtler 
form of the law, a mass of still more entangling rules, 
equally full of all terrors and threatenings against sin- 
ners. Wasit not enough to hang the terrors of Sinai 
over men’s heads, he cried, that God must give them 
the Gospel also, adding condemnation to condemna- 
tion? Therighteousness of God was a theme of dismay 
to him; for was it not the ineffable, unattainable 
standard by which poor sinners were to be judged and 
condemned? Butin an hour of God-given insight he 
discerned the great truth that to love and to impart 
himself to his creatures was the very life of God; that 
his dreaded attributes were not mere passive quall- 
ties, but modes of his divine activity. With this much 
dreaded righteousness he was making his peoplé 
righteous. Luther*swept round the whole infinite cit- 
cle of the divine attributes, and found each but a form 
of love and goodness; with his wisdom he was making 
men wise; with his holiness, holy; with his patience, 
patient; with his strength, strong; with his mercy; 
merciful; yea, and with his glory, he would glorify 
them. From that hour his heart was fixed; the faith 
that brought him to this saving knowledge, he felt to 
be that which was tosave men. The man. who CO 
from his heart of heart of hearts repeat the Credo w% 
set free from the bonds of death and the pains cf belli 
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“to him God was no longer ‘a hard man, reaping 
where he had not sown, and gathering where he had 
not strewed,”’ but “our Father which art in heaven,” 
who has spoken to us by his Son, Jesus Christ. 

In the old Friends of God Luther discerned his spir- 
jitual brethren. He saw that they had been seeking 
the deliverance that he needed, and in their own way 
had found it. He republished the very strongest of 
their books—the German Theology—and urged his 
friends to read that and others of them. But his Gos- 
pel wasa more homely and simple message than theirs. 
It was not the story of the long mystical ascent and 
the successive steps by which a soul climbs up to God. 
It spoke rather of a God who had come down to men, 
who was filling the earth with his glory, who was con- 
secrating simple, every-day life and its duties by his 
blessing and his presence, whom the hand of faith could 
grasp as men walked in life’s common ways.. That 
faith in a living, present God made him a freer man 
than Tauler or Eckart had been, and set him free from 
the manifold and vexatious burdens of the church 
System. Whatever in the old church’s ritual and 
methods seemed the natural and fitting expression of 
the Christian life, he he!d fast. All that went beyond 
that—all that set itself up as something meritorious 
and heaven deserving, he cast off. He was done with 
rules and systems; he had got to the root of the matter. 

In the Reformed Church, therefore, the theology of 
the Christian life takes the upward step that medicine 
took with Abernethy. From being a mechanical it 
becomes a dynamical science. It no longer multiplies 
rules and maxims; it no longer cuts away carefully 

_this and that evil branch. It labors to make the root 
good, to get rid of spiritual disease by increasing and 
intensifying the whole spiritual vitality of the man. 

Herein lies the sad significance of Protestant ritual- 
ism,—not in its mere approximation to Romanist 
usage,—not in the mere assertion of this or that 
“churchly ” doctrine,—but in the return to the old 
method of dealing with the mere details of the spirit- 
ual life. The rite may be innocent; its intention is 
wrong. Itisone more attempt to Judaize Christian- 

‘ity, to carry men back from principles to rules, to vir- 

.tually deny the “‘ one thing needful”’ by teaching men 

‘that many things are so. But as the movement is a 
reaction against the great stream of tendency in the 
church’s history, as it sets itself against the leadings of 
Providence to larger liberty. But the temptation.to 
ritualism exisis in every one of us,—the temper of 
mind in which men trust to spiritual crutches instead 
of going directly to the Healer. And the simplest and 
most Quakerly forms of worship may be abused by a 
false trust, as really, if not as readily, as the most gor- 
geous ceremonial. Tauler worshiped God in the spirit 
amid the blazing lights, the bu:ning incense, the elab- 

orate ceremoniai of a medieval cathedral. 








LOOKING OVER THE ATLANTIC. 


By ARTHUR GILMAN. 


WENTY years ago Mr. Francis H. Under- 

wood, then a literary man in Boston, now known 
as the author of ‘‘Lord of Himself,’ suggested to 
Phillips & Sampson, then the publishers of the works 
of Emerson, Prescott and other Boston writers of high 
rauk, the publication of a new magazine. It was in 
the days of the genial Knickerbocker, and of Putnam’s, 
and Harper’s magazines in New York—publications of 
good repute for literary character, but of compara- 
tively little power as exponents of public and private 
opinion. Boston had been called ‘‘ the literary metrop- 
olis of the Union—the admitted Athens of America,” 
and it appears to have been Mr. Underwood’s desire to 
create an organ that should be worthy of the city’s 
reputation, for its opinions, as well as for its high lite- 
rary rank. 

There had been the Anthology, the North American 
Review, and other similar periodicals, some of which 
were still in existence, but those who can turn back 
twenty years in memory will recollect that a tempo- 
rary ebb appeared to have taken the place of the ordi- 
nary flow of literary production at about the year 
1854. Still, either Messrs. Phillips & Sampson did not 
read the signs of the times aright, or, haply the times 
were not ripe for the project of Mr. Underwood. His: 
mind was, however, fixed, and in his opinion he was 
supported by Harriet Beecher Stowe, then busy with 
her “Tale of the Dismal Swamp,” and flushed with the 
success of -her “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ This lady used 
her persuasive eloquence in arguing with Mr. Phillips, 
and, after a delay of nearly three years, that gentle- 
man was led to entertain the project, and the new 
magazine became one of the prospective yentures of 
Phillips & Sampson. 

Besides wishing to have in Boston a magazine of pro- 
nounced opinions, Mr, Underwood desired to give it 
an international character by having the help of writ- 
ers on the other side of the ocean, and perhaps by giv- 
ing it to some extent the actual appearance and form 
of one of the periodicals of established reputation in 
England. 

Thus far only Mrs. Stowe of the future contributors 
to the magazine has been mentioned. During the year 
1857, Mr. Underwood was in active correspondence 
With such authors as were supposed to be eligible as 
Writers~ autbors who not only had opinions, but who 
Were able to use the English language with an elegance 
and a power of which Boston would be proud. It was 


‘with no carving but that of the editorial scissors: 





not entirely easy to gather such a coterie as was 
wanted. It was true, as had been said, that “society 
was strongly impressed with literary tastes,” that 
‘*penius was respected and cherished ”’ in Boston, and 
that a man “‘ who had achieved literary fame was at 
least equal to a President of a bank, or a treasurer of a 
manufacturing company,” and yet special students 
were so few that it was with great difficulty that per- 
sons were found able to review with freedom and 
ability, from a full mind, the comparatively small 
number of books then placed before the critic. 

It has been said that Americans can accomplish 
nothing without first organizing under a Constitution 
and By-laws; but in this case the founders of the new 
magazine, omitting that formality, adopted the cus- 
tom of the men of England and cemented their 
brotherhood of authorship at a dinner. Happily for 
them, Mr. Harvey D. Parker had opened his new hos- 
telrie on School Street, and thither, by invitation of 
the publishers, a dozen literary gentlemen resorted to 
bring the new project to a definite form.. There were 
present on that occasion, at the head of the table, Mr. 
Phillips, at the foot, Mr. Underwood, and on the sides 
the late Professor Agassiz and Mr. Longfellow, each 
fifty years of age; Mr. Quincy, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
aged forty-eight; John Lothrop Motley, five years 
younger, James Russell Lowell, only thirty-eight; Mr. 
Elliott Cabot, Mr. John Wyman, and four other gentle- 
men. 

After the cloth had been removed, Mr. Underwood, 
who, it was supposed would himself take the editorial 
chair, nominated Mr. Lowell as editor of the new ven- 
ture. To this unexpected proposal Mr. Lowell gave 
an affirmative response, only making stipulation that 
Dr. Holmes should be engaged as a contributor, and 
that Mr. George Nicholls, the worthy successor of Mr. 
Charles Folsom at Cambridge, should read the proofs. 
Thus making sure of vivacity and accuracy, Mr. Low- 
ell entered upon his successful editorial career, satisfied 
that substantial aid would be accorded by Longfellow, 
Motley, Emerson, Whittier and others, bis friends in 
Cambridge and Boston. 

In the first number of the Atlantic the reader will 
find a reference to the dinners that were eaten by the 
gentlemen interested in the magazine. It occurs ina 
preface to Holmes’s verses of Farewell to the historian 
of William the Silent, John Lothrop Motley, and is 
interesting because it is probably a statement of facts. 
“It was said long ago,” writes the editor, “that poets, 
like canaries, must be starved in order to keep them 
in good voice, and in the palmy days of Grub Street 
an editor’s table was nothing grander than his own 
knee, on which, in his airy garret, he unrolled his 
paper parcel of dinner, happy if its wrapping were a 
sheet from Brown’s last poem, and not hisown. Now 
an editorial table seems to mean a board of green 
cloth, at which literary broken victuals are served out 
La 
Maga has her table too, and at fitting times invites to 
it her various Eminent Hands. It is a round table— 
that is, rounded by the principle of rotation—for how 
could she settle points of precedence with the august 
heads of her various departments without danger of 
the dinners growing cold? Substantial dinners are 
eaten thereat with Homeric appetite. ... At these 
feastsno tyranny of speech-making is allowed, but the 
bon-bons are all wrapped in original copies of verses by 
various contributors, which, having served their fes- 
tive turn, become the property of the guests. Re- 
porters are not admitted, for the eating is not done 
for inspection, like that of the hapless inmates of a 
menagerie.” ... 

There is no doubt that there were such “substantial 
dinners,” and rumor has it that they were often eaten 
at ‘‘ Porter’s Tavern,” in Cambridge, on the road that 
leads to Lexington—a tavern, by the way, which in 
those days was not excelled for its dinners by any other 
in America. It is a matter of tradition that one of 
these dinners was eaten at “Porter’s,” at about Christ- 
mas, 1857, just as the third number of the Atlantic 
was fresh from the press. Mr. Emerson was present. 
He was the Nestor of the group, being fifty-four at 
the time. Reporters were not admitted, of course, 
but it is supposed that conversation turned upon 
the January number and upon a particular paper in 
it especially, for, as the guests made tracks in the 
light snow that fell that evening, on their way to 
Harvard Square, they were understood to murmur, as 
if in quotation: 

“ This is a Rajah ! 
Putterum. 
Very small Rajah ! 
Putterw 


m. 
Sixpenny Rajah! 


Putterum. 
Holes in his elbows! 
Putterum.” 


Much more might be said of the dinners at Porter’s, 
but we must turn our attention more directly to the 
fruit of the good-fellowship they indicated. The fact 
that a new magazine was contemplated by the wise 
men of Boston became, of course, known to the liter- 
ary public, and the first number was looked for with 
more than ordinary interest. The name by which it 
should be known was very thoroughly discussed by 
the founders, and after many had been discarded, it 
was named “The Atlantic Monthly Magazine,” by 
Dr. Holmes, though for.some reason the word “ Maga- 
zine” was omitted from the title-page. For this omis- 
sion the conductors were much criticised. It has been 





suggested that Dr. Holmes entertained a design to 
produce a book at some future time, and thought that 
‘Soundings from the Atlantic” would be a good title. 
Hence, it is said, the title he proposed for the maga- 
zine! 

At last the first number was in the hands of the 
public, and it was found to contain stories, essays, 
verses, criticisms, records of travel, satire, an article 
on the “ Financial Flurry” that had just caused the 
suspension of the banks; literary notices and musical 
notes. Besides all this the reader came upon a com- 
position original in style, crowded with genial humor, 
and sparkling with wit, that he was unable to classify. 
It was called ** The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” 
and it made the fortune of the Ailantic. When Dr. 
Holmes uttered the words, “I was just goipg to say 
when I was interrupted,” and referred to an interrup- 
tion that few of his readers understood, he awakened 
a curiosity that held the attention through all the 
paper, and through all his subsequent essays, and 
proved that Mr. Lowell was not wrong when he said, 
“Dr. Holmes is the best living magazine writer.” It 
is interesting to notice that Dr. Holmes opens with an 
apology for a Mutual Admiration Society, to which he 
very truly confessed he belonged, and that the last 
number of the magazine contains reference to another 
such society among the Provengal poets, in Miss Pres- 
ton’s article on Aubanel. 

Perhaps the article that attracted the most atten- 
tion, after that just mentioned, was Mr. Emerson’s 
mystic verses, entitled “Brahma.” Beside these, the 
first number contained a story, ‘Sally Parsons’s 
Duty,’’ by Rose Terry, now Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke; 
“ Akin by Marriage,” a story begun by C. W. Philles, 
of Suffield, Conn., who died before it was completed; 
“Pendlam: A Modern Reformer,” a satire by J. T. 
Trowbridge; ‘‘Florentine Mosaies,’”” by Mr. Motley; 
“The Manchester Exhibition,” by Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton; “The Rommany Girl,” by Mr. Emerson; ‘The 
Gift of Tritemius,” by Mr. Whittier; and ‘ The Origin 
of Didactic Poetry,” in verse, and other articles in 
prose by Mr. Lowell. 

The names of the contributors were not indicated in 
the first number, nor, indeed, were they announced, 
except to the press, until the magazine was seven 
years old. They are now given at the end of every 
article. The success of the venture exceeded the ex- 
pectations of its friends, and tke Atlantic has ever 
since stood at the head of American monthlies. Sub- 
scribers and contributions of articles came in large 
numbers—over three thousand of the latter being re- 
ceived during the first year. 

Among the anonymous contributors was the late 
French critic, St. Beuve, who wrote articles en 
Béranger and on Alexis de Tocqueville in French. 
These were translated by Mr. Lowell, and their true 
origin has never before this been made public. The 
Diversions of the Echo Club, published in 1872, were 
from the pen of Bayard Taylor, but have hitherto 
been unacknowledged. Three other articles, in the 
volumes of 1874, published anonymously, are of inter- 
est. The able review of John Stuart Mill, in the April 
number, which was said to lean too much towards 
“ orthodoxy,” and to have too strong a religious toné 
for a literary magazine, was written by Albert Browne, 
Jr., one of the editors of tho New York Evening Post. 
A very valuable article on ‘‘Mixed Schools in the 
South,” in which views supposed not to be agreeable to 
the “ traditions” of the Atlantic were expressed, was 
contributed to the September number by Dr. Barnas 
Sears, the manager of the Peabody Fund. The note- 
worthy review of “Farrar’s Life of Christ,” in the 
number for October, was from the pen of Bishop 
Huntington, of Central New York. The subject of 
the anonymous articles that have appeared in the 
Atlantic is too interesting to be hurriedly treated, and 
too extensive for the necessary limits of the present 
article. 

It only remains to sketch the life of the magazine. 
Mr. Lowell remained in the editorial chair from 
November, 1857, to May, 1861. In the meanwhile the 
house of Phillips & Sampson had been unfortunate, 
and the Atlantic had passed into the hands of Ticknor 
& Fields. In 1861, Mr. James T. Fields, who had been 
abroad, returned and became the successor of Mr. 
Lowell. In July, 1870, Mr. Fields resigned the chair to 
William Deane Howells, the present editor, who had 
been a contributor since 1860. 

Upon assuming his present post, Mr. Howells be- 
gan to develop more fully the ‘‘ Departments,” to 
which Mr. Lowell had alluded in the first nunrber, 
making the discussion of “Recent Literature” more 
extensive, paying more attention to books in the 
French and German languages, which had become of 
importance since the study of those tongues had 
greatly increased in the country, and finally adding 
the treatment of topics connected with the subject of 
education. While retaining all the great writers 
whom the people delight to honor, he has very largely 
augmented his corps of contributors, and has added to 
the variety of the contents of the successive volumes. 

The limits of space have debarred us from a refer 
ence to the contributions of Nathaniel Hawthorne, of 
Arthur Hugh Clough, to that remarkable poem, 
“ Tacking Ship Off Shore,” by the Rev. Walter Mitch- 
ell, a brother of “Ik Marvel,” to “The Diamond 
Lens,” a sketch of great originality, by Fitz James 
O’Brien, and to the articles of Mr. Longfellow, H. H. 
Brownell, Lucy Larcom, Guiseppe Mazzini, and Rob- 
ert Browning, all of whom are or were contributors to 
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the Aflantic. The life of the magazine is a record of 
It should be added that, with the 
number for January, 1874, the Atlantic passed into the 
hands of H. O. Houghton & Co., of the Riverside Press, 


steady, firm growth. 


Cambridge, who are its present publishers. 








AN ISLAND PASTORAL. 
By Mary B. Doncer. 


GAIN, brave mermen of the lake, I greet you, 
Who rule its crested waves; 
And, gentler syrens, once again I meet you, 
As from your mossy caves 
You smile upon me with ceruléan eyes, 
Wherein the whole of heaven’s beauty lies! 


4 
And you, ye mountains, once again ye bless me 
With your encircling arms, 
Stretched lovingly to welcome and caress me, 
As one tho knows the charms 
Of the unnumbered phases that you wear— 
Thralls of the earth, yet tribunes of the air! 


Fair island-waters, and ye birds and fishes 
That gem the sheltered space, 

Again, once more, is crowning of my wishes, 
Thus meeting, face to face, 

The untamed creatures that I dare to name 

My kinsfolk, by a lover’s lordliest claim. 


Dear, murmurous waves, that soothe the shore with kisses, 
In amatory moods, 

Or, loud-mouthed, lash them, moved by scornful hisses 
Of winds from off the woods, 

L,sit and listen to your lullaby, 

Or laugh to see your white-caps foaming high! 


And, on a shelving rock at dewy even, 
When the warm sun sinks low, 

I watch the grand old hills so near to heaven, 
In solemn, stately row, 

Don each a purple or rare-tinted gown, 

To lack no homage as their king goes down. 


And he, benignant almoner of glory, 
To prove his faithfulness, 
Lays royal hands upon each forehead hoary, 
And of his love’s largesse 
A rosy blessing from his quenchless store 
Wafts, in his parting, all the valley o’er. 


Soft creep the shadows, slowly, very slowly, 
Up the ecstatic hills, 

Falling from off the heights in droppings holy, 
Till tender twilight fills 

The balmy zephyrs of these hours of June 

With pearly welcome for the coming moon. 


And mark her coming! See how calm and brightly 
She rises from her bed, 

While o’er the sea from her full bosom whitely 
A shiramering light is spread; 

A quivering arch of flame—a silvery street, 

That, wooing, stays our yet reluctant feet. 


It minds me of that other bridge supernal, 
Where all our steps are led 
*T wixt fleeting time and time that is eternal, 
: Whose mystic curve we dread, 
Though well we know its crescent spans the night 
Only to lead us to more perfect light. 


More perfect light. To souls so unbelieving, 
How strange the promise is, 

That glory waits for us beyond conceiving! 
More glory even than this, 

Which overflows with joy the hither side: 

Mere alms of what must thitherward abide !. 


LAKE GEORGE, June 26th, 1874. 


Recture-Room Galk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE DIVINE HOUSEHOLD. 


FrmaAy Evenrna, Oct. 16, 1874, 


HERE have been a great many ways of ex- 

plaining the suffering of Christ—the reason why 
he should suffer. It has varied in different ages, It is 
not without importance, either: it is not without im- 
portance to the individual believer; it is not without 
importance, certainly, to the great systematic views of 
divine truth. But the truth that lies behind any spe- 
cialization, it seems to me, is this (and it is one which 
ought not to be allowed to be covered up by the par- 
ticular explanations of Christ’s suffering, or to become 
dim): that the nature of God is in such relations to the 
¢creatures he has made as the’ best part of a parent’s 
nature is to the children that are born to him. We 
perceive the exquisite adaptation which there is in 
nature between the father’s and the mother’s heart 
and feeling, and the welfare of the child. Children 
could scarcely be brought up if it were not for 
the tenderness, the patience, and the experimental 
knowledge of things which parents have, so that 
during all the early part of its infant life the pa- 
rent lives for the child, and is made unto it wisdom, 
knowledge, experience. We perceive that the limita- 
tions of child-kuowledge are all the time met by pre- 
vision, foresight, thought, sympathy, on the part of the 
parent; so that there is in the household a little provi- 








the time when the child will wake in the morning; 
they know that breakfast must be provided for it; 
they know that it must be made ready and sent to 
school; they are not unmindful of its amusements 
during the day, wheu not engaged in its little labors; 
they do not forget, at noon and at evening, that its 
meals are to be prepared; and they remember when 
its hour for rest arrives. The whole routine of the 
child’s life is easily held in the parent’s mind. What- 
ever relates to its experience falls out almost as natu- 
rally as the setting of the sun. 

Take into consideration, too, that the plan of the 
household, the domestic economy, can be modified by 
the will of the parents; and that the child lives and 
moves and has its being in their thoughtful protection, 
and is provided for in every particular, the smallest 
and the largest, by the parents’ love and care. 

Now conceive how small men are. Remember that 
they are but specks at best. Do not forget that they 
emit the least light conceivable in the great realm of 
intelligence. Then take the conception that you have 
of the relation in which all that is bright, and sweet, 
and intelligent, and wise, and good in the parent is 
perpetually arched over the child, and is quite beyond 
the child’s knowledge or recognition from day to day, 
the child, as it were, breathing the life of the parent, 
and making the parent’s nature its source of supply 
and support—take that conception, and imagine it to 
be extended throughout the universe. Conceive of a 
Being so great that he can do by the globe what we 
easily understand that the parent can do by the house- 
hold. 

In other words, though you cannot dress out an in- 
finite Being so that you can measure him very critically 
(for certainly no man can count finfinitude on his 
fingers as though it were a sum withia the mind’s 
grasp); yet, taking your experience in the household, 
you can go a great way toward conceiving that there 
may be an economy of thought and care in the admin- 
a of the great Governor of all; that there is a 
providence of God which deals with us just as our 
providence deals with our children; and that there is 
a divine sympathy which does not mean.indifference 
to wrong, but which means the overcoming of wrong. 
A proud father is determined that his child shall grow 
up without meanness and intemperance and vice, be- 
cause he loves him. He is set against his faults in the 
ratio in which he loves him. He trains him and disci- 
plines him and molds him with the feeling, ‘‘My son 
shall grow up a worthy man; and I will reward him 
or punish him, I will hide my face from him or pour 
the light of my countenance upon him, for the sake of 
forming in him a noble manhood.” 

You can conceive that this may be translated to a 
higher sphere; that God may see-men as a great hu- 
man family, he being the Father and they the chil- 
drev.; that he deals with them according to their 
states and conditions in their various nationalities} 
that benevolence is the generic thought and feeling of 
the administration of God; and that we are perpetu- 
ally moving under the arch and canopy of such a 
God. 

Now, he is none the less such a God even if you do 
not understand him. The sun does not rise and set to 
stone-blind men; but it rises and sets to others. It has 
its fixed course, and it carries universal provision of 
benefit for the race, though some may not receive that 
benefit, by reason of indolence, or from some other 
cause. The divine benefaction, in spite of stolidity, or 
incapacity, or sin, sheds its glory on men’s paths. So 
vast, so incessant, so various is the goodness of God, 
that much of it is reaped by the thankless as well as 
the thankful, by the good and the bad alike; by the 
unjust as much as by the just. But the special mani- 
festation of God, the transcendent disclosure of his 
nature, what may be called the interior exquisite life 
by which he reveals his own personality to the soul, 
come to none but those who have faith and power to 
realize the invisible; to none but those who are able 
to place themselves in such relations to this Being that 
there shall shine from his soul upon theirs the highest 
truths, and that there shall be the most absolute sub- 
mission of their will to his; to none but those who have 
arrived at that point where they can rejoice in weak- 
nesses and infirmities, if it be the will of God. 

It is in this higher realm of experience that Chris- 
tians are the most deficient. Isuspect that few find it. 
How many go with their heads bowed! How many go 
with so many tears in their eyes that they do not sec 
through them! They do not get this higher view of 
divine love, and of the divine affluence, which works 
not by the exact rules of justice and equity, but by 
the bounty and fullness of the divine nature, which 
overflows to please the heart of God himself. Clouds 
rain, not according to the need of the plant, but ac- 
cording to the fullness that is in themselves. The sun 
does not shine just so much, and then shut up, and 
buckle on his armor, and say, “I have shone enough 
for this place, and I will go somewhere else;” he over- 
pours trees and rocks and fields and the earth with 
his treasures of light and heat more than they can 
appropriate, and keeps on shining, day by day, summer 
and winter. So the Sun of Righteousness is boundless 
and ineffable in its treasures; and blessed are they 
that know the secret of God and find their way into 
that conscious daily peace which comes to’ those in 
whom Ged dwells. 

This is the promise of God to his disciples. It is ful- 
filled often enough to make us sure that it is not fan- 
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dence of love. The father and mother knew about 


are in dungeons; many that are in the solitude of the 
wilderness; many that are in desolated homes; many 
that are oppressed, and wear the shackle and yoke; 
many that are hardly bestead and overthrown im 
worldly prosperity; many that are obliged to carry 
great. sorrows and troubles, are witnesses that God 
can make himself precious to the soul, and bring to 
it a peace that passes all understanding, that is sweeter 
than any tumultuous joy, and that abides unwasting 
and forever nourishing. 


At the close of remarks by a gentleman who spoke at some 
length of his own Christian experience, Mr. Beecher said : 

The best part of your speech is that in which you 
say that after seven years you feel as you did in the 
beginning. Many commence a Christian life as they 
would a voyage. They find it splendid running down 
the bay; but when they get outside of the bar seasick- 
ness overtakes them, and they have a miserable time 
the rest of the journey. Thére are very few men who 
enjoy a voyage all the way across the ocean; neither 
are there a great many that enjoy a Christian life 
right along, from beginning to end; and I like to hear 
a man say, “I began to live a Christian life, and now, 
after years and years, it is as sweet or sweeter than it 
‘was. when I began.’”? I cannot imagine what people 
think of themselves where they tell you that when 
they began to be Christians it was joyful, but that the 
Christian life has rather lost its savor to them, so that 
they do not enjoy it as much now as they used to. 
When, for instance, persons fall in love, really, their 
affection grows stronger and stronger every year as 
time goes on. It may not have just that novelty and 
freshness all the time that it has at first; but it ex- 
presses itself in a thousand offices of kindness, and 
animates the whole life, increasingly to the end; and 
a true Christian life is one that shines brighter and 
brighter to the perfect day. 

The typical experience of those who enjoy a Chris- 
tian life is, that they lay their burdens upon God, and 
accept Jesus Christ by faith as their Saviour, their 
Guide, and their Lover; and it brings a joy to many 
and many a soul which becomes stronger and stronger. 

If we live in that love; if we obtain victories over 
our habits; over our thoughts and over our affections; 
if by faith we are improving, year by year, in the sub- 
stantial elements{of Christian experience, then every 
year our love of Christ and our joy in the hope of sal- 
vation constantly increases. 

Another gentleman spoke, who stated that five or six years 
ago, in a Plymouth Church prayer-meeting, he said he was so 
happy that he did not want to change this world for the other. 
He was satisfied then; religion was a very cheerful thing 
to him ; but he had passed through the valley since; and he 


believed that a year or two ago he should have been ship- 
wrecked had it not been for the words of cheer and encour- 


agement which came from the lips of the pastor [Mr. 
Beecher], whom his people loved so much.” He felt now that 
the burden and the darkness were passing away. It was be- 
ginning to be brighter again. 

Mr. BrEcHER: That is what I was waiting to hear. 
I knew that you were in darkness. 


The same gentleman added: “I can testify to-night, that 
Christ has never broken a promise to me, notwithstanding I 
had to pass through darkness. I needed it; and there ‘is 
nothing that gives such satisfaction to the soul when troubles 
come, as to have One so large, 80 mighty, so loving, so tender, 
as the Saviour to lean on.’’ ; 

Mr. Berecuer: Well, you have got so that you be- 
lieve in him while he is slaying you. I knew you were 
a very happy Christian when you were prosperous. I 
have been waitiug to see what kind of a Ohristian you 
would make when you were not. Though no chas- 
tening for the present seems to be joyous (I am not 
preaching out of Paul any more; God is helping me 
to preach*some things out of my own exporience), yet 
afterward it yields the peaceable fruit of righteousness 
to them that are exercised thereby. 

This evening my boys were reading, in the Army and 
Navy Journal, a report from Gen. Miles of the adven- 
tures of two scouts and five soldiers who were attack- 
ed by about twenty Indians. The first shot wounded 
every single person of the party. They instantly 
threw themselves down, and commenced returning 
fire. With their knives they scooped out a breast- 
work. One man was mortally, and others were 
severely, wounded. They lay behind little sand heaps 
and for two whole days and nights those brave fellows 
fought. The man who was mortally wounded sat up 
in the trenches to show himself, and held his gun. 
Thus, they beat off the Indians. After two full days 
they were succored and brought back to camp. One 
died; two or three are limping about in the hospital, 
and all were great sufferers. It is recommended that 
Congress bestow a medal on those that are living; and 
I do not believe there is one of them that is not as 
proud as he can be that he went through such a fight. 
It was not a bit pleasant when they did not know but 
their hair would be lifted the next hour; but after 
they had fought off the devils, and obtained succor 
and been brought back to camp, how proud they felt 
that they were such brave fellows. 

There is many and many a man who has tempta- 
tions that, like so many imps, gird him, and drive him, 
and wound him; and he has to fight them; and by and 
by they are driven off, and the man has liberty again; 
and how much larger and stronger he is because he bas 
suffered, and because he has learned that suffering is 
vincible, that there are powers mightier than those 
which live in men, and that he can write upon his 





tastic and imaginary—that it is a reality. Many that 


shield: “If God be for us, who can be against us?” 
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THE MAPLE TREE. 
By Cary SPENCER. 
THAT my life could be 
Like to the maple tree, 
Which in the green you would not think the fairest, 
There’s many a tree beside 
O’ertops in summer pride 
The one that hath the treasure dearest, rarest. 


Thou strangely favored tree, 
What hand hath woven thee 

This many-colored coat aboye thy brothers? , 
Didst thou in dream behold 
The crimson and the gold, 

And didst thou tell thy vision to the others?) 


When leaves were talking low, 
Delighted, flattered so, 

With all the birds admiring, winds a sighing, 
Did not thy secret heart 
Still hold a joy apart, 

The joy that so transfigures thee in dying? 


The forest-kings lay down 
With many sighs, their crown, 
Not one of all can stand at last before thee, 
Ripened in sun and rain, 
And wrung by frosty pain, 
All days and nights are ministers of glory. 


. October light serene 
Glows round thy matchless sheen, 
My homewerd steps regretfully forsake thee; 
. And to my soul I say, ‘ 
** O wilt thou grow, some day, 
So beautiful that death shall smile to take thee?” 








DEMOCRATIC SUCCESSES AND THE 
SOUTH. 
(From the Nation.] 


HERE is, however, no. matter how salutary 
the influence of Democratic victories on the Re- 
publican party may be, great reason to fear that they 
may work a good deal of mischief. If the Democrats 
were a regularly organized opposition, led by able 
men, provided with a body of political doctrine and a 
stock of well-understood and deeply cherished tradi- 
tions, most thinking people would say that it was 
about time that the Republican party gave way to it. 
it would be hard to point out a single point of policy 
or morals that would suffer by the change. . . . 
But the Democratic party is not a regularly organized 
opposition. It has no body of political doctrine, and 
no traditions and no leaders. It is a loose, incoherent 
mass of pérsons, scatteréd in greater or less numbers 
over the Union, without any common creed or com- 
mon aims, and no hundred of ‘thenz would think alike 
on any topic of national interest. Nobody can say 
what are their views about the currency, or the tariff, 
or the Southern problem, or the transportation prob- 
lem, or the civil-service question, or any other ques- 
tion. Some of them say one thing on all these topics, 
and some say another, the exact opposite. The World 
and some of the New Yorkers say that the Democratic 
creed is summed up in the phrases “ hard money, free 
trade, home rule;” but the Indiana and Ohio brethren 
want paper-money and plenty of it and “ virtual re- 
pudiation of the public debt; and you probably 
could not find a Democrat in the country who would 
define for you what he meant by “home rule” and at 
the same time explain to you how it was to be attained 
or preserved. The only things by which a Democrat is 
distinguishable from a Republican are the name and his 
desire to get the Republican out of office. Now, even 
if we admit that a “ party” can be made up in this way, 
such a party is clearly not an opposition—that is, an 
organization possessing certain definite political aims, 
and ready to take charge of the government if called 
on. There is, therefore, no suecessor for the Republican 
party ready; and until opinions and sympathies and 
ends have taken more definite shape.and crystallized 
into something like organization, nothing is to be 
gained by turning the Republicans out of power, 
although doubtless much may be. gained by cutting 
down their majority in the House of Representatives. 
On the contrary, there is very great danger, of which 
We would warn those who are irritated or alarmed by 
the third-term talk, that if these Democratic triumphs 
g0 much further it may ruin our chances of a better 
régime in 1876. They will send into Congress a con- 
siderable force of politicians who have had no party 
training and are under no party discipline and have no 


fixed party principles, who Will, we may be sure, be | 


tolerably violent and extravagant in’their talk about 
the South and the public debt and the currency, and 
this talk will find plenty of echo among their follow- 
€rs out-of-doors, and will rouse'a great deal of unrea- 
‘ning ‘expectation at the South, and spread alarm 
among the public creditors, and deepen the already 
too deep distrust and despondency of business circles, 
‘nd bring the Convention of 1876 together in the midst 
of a feverish reaction, in which the rashest, most reck- 
and unscrupulous of the Republicans would once 
More be in the ascendant, and the principles and prac- 
tices of constitutional government be placed in greater 
Peril than ever. This, it must be confessed, is a deplor- 
able dilemma. There is one way out of it, and only 
one.. We must get the Southern question settled. We 
Must insist on the carrying out of the original theory, 
and the only sound one, on which reconstruction was 
viz., that the ballot would enable the negro to 

care of himself, and thus relieve the National 
Government of a duty which it had neither the ai- 


i 


thority nor the machinery to perform. Our firm be- 
lief is that if the negro at the South were once fully 
convinced that he had to rely on the ballot and on 
industry and conciliation for his peace and_ security, 
and that no troops were coming, and that there was no 
money to divide, Southern troubles would rapidly 
cease, and such carpet-baggers and scallawags as have 
not enriched themselves would return to their bars 
and barber-shops and let the unhappy black man 
alone. After this consummation had been reached, 
parties would grow up at the North around those great 
questions of administration and legislation which the 
war and the rapid natural development of the country 
have raised, and we should once more resume the path 
of careful and orderly progress from which. the slavery 
agitation and its consequences have during the last 
generation driven. us. It were better that all the 


| blacks and whites now living south of Mason and 


Dixon’s line were sunk in the sea than go on as we are 
going now, for we are forming habits and establishing 
precedents which can only lead to a result over which 
many generations would mourn and wonder. Iteought 
not to be necessary to say again and again <in this 


j country, and at this time of day, that no problem of 


peace was ever yet settled by bayonets. Infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery have never yet proved an effi- 
cient substitute for the courts of justice, and they 
never will. 








—An incident in the experience of the. Rev, Dr. 
T. M. Eddy, whose death we noticed last week 
suggested to Dr. Eggleston one of the most effective 
scenes in his novel, The Circuit Rider, Everyone who 
has read that tale of border life must remember the 
chapter describing Kike’s sermon. How the young 
convert found himself trembling in the presence of an 
expectant and somewhat turbulent audience, without 
even a text; and how, “as he stood appalled by his 
situation in the presence of such a throng,” his mind 
fixed itself upon these words: 

‘* There is a lad here which hath five barley loaves and two 
small fishes; but what are they among so many?” 

The scene which followed, as the perplexed lad tries 
to preach, fails, and finally triumphs by simply telling 
what Christ has done for him, is, in part at least, im- 
aginary, but the choice of the text and its attendant 
circumstances are related as they occurred to Dr, 
Eddy in his first attempt to address a large congre- 
gation. 








Rev. H. Clay Trumbull has been looking up the 
“first Sunday-school” in America, and finds that 
“unless a school was commenced before 1786 it was 
not the first in this country under the name of ‘Sun- 
day-school,’ and that in fact in America the religious 
school on Sunday, with voluntary teachers, dates back 
at least two centuries.” 
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STATISTICAL ATLAS. 


Statistical Atlas of the United States. Part II. Population, 
Social and Industrial Statistics. By Francis A. Walker, Su- 
perintendent of Census. 


We have never seen a Government publication 
so valuable and interesting as this portion of Mr. 
Walker’s ‘ Atlas.” It contains twenty-four large 
plates, most of which are maps of the United States so 
treated in colors as to give at a glance statistics aecord- 
ing to their comparative significance. The first plate 














tions of territory; the cessions, by the older States, of 
the Western territory which belonged to them are dis- 
tinctly shown. The next five plates, some of which 
contain-two or more maps each, show, in five different 
degrees of color, the distribution of the population in 
each of the decades in which the cerisus has been 
taken; here the progress of the nation can be traced 
more quickly and accurately than by any course of 
reading. Then follows a chart showing by squares of 
various sizes, and by the division of each square into 
several parts and colors, the proportionate population 
of the State and the numerical relation of foreigners, 
negroes and native whites to each other. The two 
plates which follow show the distribution of the col- 
ored population, and its density as compared with that 
of the white population. Then come plates showing 
the whereabouts of the foreign population, its propor- 
tion to the general aggregate, and its comparative nu- 
merical strength per square mile, and the absolute and 
relative numbers of the principal races of foreigners 
among us. Two large plates show the grade of illiter- 
acy of the whole people, and of adult white. males 
only. A chart showing the ratio ef church accommo- 
dation shows that Vermont and Ohio are the only two 
States in which houses of worship are numerous 
enough, and that Delaware, Kentucky and the Caro- 
linas are in this respect better off tham Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New York. The same chart sbows 
at @ glance the comparative strength of the different 
denominations in each State. A similar chart shows 
the proportion of inhabitadts who work and attend 
school, and the numerical proportion which the agri- 
eulturists, manufacturers and mechanics, and mer- 
other. Other plates show the distribution of wealth, 





‘the comparative degree of public indebtedness’ 
“a... 


shows the locality and extent of our various acquisi-. 


and that of taxation. A “fiscal chart’’ shows with 
great distinctness the diminutions and increases of 
public debt each year since 1791, and the sources of 
revenue and forms of expenditure since that date. 
The two plates following the fiscal chart show the 
whereabouts and the relative productions of our staple 
crops—wheat, tobacco rice, corn, cotton, etc., and of 
dairy products, and show, also, the proportion of im- 
proved farms to unimproved land, and the compara- 


. tive whereabouts of the farming population. A 


special and final plate gives exceptional Pacific coast, 
statistics. 

The value of this work can hardly be overestimated. 
Let the editor, the student or the general reader con- 
sult national statistics as carefully as he may, he will 
yet experience great difficulty in arranging them ac- 
cording to their comparative value, whereas General 
Walker’s charts and maps give at a glance the desired 
information in its most valuable shape. An hour’s 
study of this Atlas will impart more statistical knowl- 
edge than would result from a year of painful study 
and careful memorizing of books. Such material is of 
value historically, geographically and politically, and 
yet asingle glance at this Atlas saves laborious search 
into special works on each of the subjects indicated; 
To students of social science no single: book possesses 
such’ practical value: population and its nature, 
wealth, taxation, education, productions, religion, 6c- 
eupations of the people—all these subjects may {here 
be studied and comprehended with ease. The material 
of this work is within the comprehension even of 
school children, and from its pages boys and girls could 
learn more of the important features of the geography 
of the United States than they are likely to gain from 
text-books on geography. Among works of reference 
it ranks in importance with the dictionary and the 
encyclopedia, and it is to be hoped that the general 
Government, by whom the work is published, will 
make arrangements whereby this Atlas may be pur- 
chased by the many who, after knowing its value; will 
be anxious to obtain it. : : 


LATE POETRY. 


Prettily clad in green and gold covers, comes from 
E. P. Dutton & Co., alittle volume of poems called Swal- 
low Flights of Song, by Miss Harriet McEwen Kimball. 
Her name is not unfamiliar to our readers, and some of 
these poems have appeared in the Christian Union. 
Their general characteristics are elevation of fecting 
and smoothness of verse which often becomes genuine 
melody. There is, too, a close and delicate observation 
of nature, with some exquisite bits of description. The 
pieces touching on nature seem to us the best in the 
yolume. The religious poems are full of devoutness 
and fervor, and in some of them there is fine imagina- 
tion. Of the poems of pure sentiment, some give the 
pleasure of real poetry, while others are rather slight. 
The general defect is that which is most common 
among our American poets: a want of substance, a de- 
fiviency of concrete forms that the imagination can 
seize, a dwelling upon abstractions rather than upon 
facts. This defect.is apt to give to poetry not of the 
highest class a quality of thinness and unreality. What 
we have thus said in general we should apply to the 
book before us, though not in a higher degree than to 
most of our approved writers of verse. Miss Kimball’s 
best success, it seems to us, is when she gives her spir- 
itual musings a support in the solid earth, and paints 
pictures of the outside world. She has.a number of 
charming poems of this kind: we can only quote a 
part of one of them, “ In Spring-Time.”’ 

** Dim-cloistered in the odorous wood, 

A shadow-loving sisterhood, 
The wild flowers that the sun forswear, 
Are pale as pious nuns with prayer. 

“‘ Lixe one refreshed by balmy sleep, 
Her inmost bosom warm and deep, 
A-throb with beauty yet unborn, 

Earth dreams away the blissful morn. 


** From sunny nooks that dream of bloom 
To where gray moss o’ergrows the tomb, 
Floats everywhere that precious breath— 
x : The Life that ever conquers Death. 


. “ This is the joy of Spring; indeed ; 
The witness glad to Word and Creed ; 
The lovely Parable of Earth 
; That pointeth to Immortal Birth!” 

Mr. Bayard Taylor's new book, The Prophei, 
published by Osgood & Co., is by its author named a 
tragedy, and it is as a tragedy it should be considered. 
While it contains many poetic expressions, its author 
does not naturally expect its fame to be made by its 
poetry alone. Mr. Taylor has found a ready-made plot 
in the history of the inception and progress of the 
Mormon movement, but none of his characters—least 
of all “‘ the Prophet’’ himself—bear any resemblance 
to the pen-portraits we have had of the Mormon lead- 
ers. His Prophet: is: an. ill-balanced sentimentalist, 
‘who is unintentionally deceived intoa belief that he 
has ‘prophetic -power, and his principal sin suggests, 
as his parallel, Mohammed rather than Joe Smith. 
_While the Prophet is the hero of the drama, he is not 
a strong character;.is not even the subject of those 
uncontrollable emetions the grandeur of which often 
‘makes dramatic heroes of men who are practicai fail- 
ures. Sucha character is a thankless one to clothe in 
‘words, and readers will naturally wonder why the 
‘author did not'give his hero more of flesh and blood, 
or more soul. His two wives are more vividly pre- 





sented to the reader’s gaze, though neither of them 
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have so much of the author’s attention as it seems 
they deserve. The only strong character of the 
tragedy is Nimrod Kraft, the high priest, who seems 
even to have led the author away from his first inten- 
tion, unless, indeed, this drama is the precursor of 
others to be enacted by the same characters. Peter, 
the Prophet’s man-servant, and Hannah, the Prophet’s 
mother, although subordinates among the dramatis 
persone, are better drawn than any of the others. 
The movement of the tragedy is rather halting, There 
is incident enough, but the best use is not made of it, 
and the soliloquies of the Prophet and the debates of 
the Twelve are more verbose than their results justify. 
Of philosophy, poetry and humor, The Prophet con- 
tains more than a little. David’s mother, recalling the 
fact that he was the last of her children, says 
“ Late fruit is best, they say—the only kind 
Keeps over Winter; but it may get ripe, 
Like pippins, when the orchard’s bare of leaves.” 
Rhoda, David’s first wife, walking in the forest late 
in the afternoon, says 
‘Tis pleasant, now ; the shadows of the bills 
Soothe the kot leaves with dreams of coming dew.” 
The Prophet, recalling the circumstances of his sup- 
posed inspiration, speaks of a night in the forest, when 
“The dark, invisible pillars of the sky 
Breathed like deep organ-pipes of awful sound.” 
In 2 hymn which is introduced, the author has 
caught the exact spirit of the peculiar class from 
which the Prophet’s followers were supposed to have 


come: 
“ The bolts of the Lord shall fall and burn 
On Babylon and Rome; 
But the chosen seed shall safe return, 


To dwell in his promised home. 
Home! 


We have found his promised home!” 

Peter, the Prophet’s man-servant, who prides him- 

self on what he calls horse-sense, says: 

“Why should you not preach ? 

There always must be preachers in the world, 
° e a ° ° but I wish 
They’d yell and bang and thunder less. Somehow 
The text is friendly, smooth and innocent 
As seems a flint, yet soon they knock from it 
Thick sparks of hell-fire.”’ ’ 

The same Peter gives voice to the popular estimate 
of the average Congressman, when, speaking of Kraft 
just after one of that worthy’s most vicious and brill- 
iant efforts, he says of him: 

**Tt’s half a pity such a man as that 
Is out of Congress! When he means a thing 
It’s safe to bet the thing will happen soon.” 

The Mistress of the Manse, just published by 
Scribner & Co., is the most meritorious poem Dr. Hol- 
land has ever published. We impute no fault to the 
author when we say that his poems are more read for 
their morality than their poetry; for it is far more 
praiseworthy labor to persuade people to listen to a 
sermon or moral essay than it is to beguile them with 
a song. When, however, the sermon is preached in 
rhyme and meastre, the hearers cannot be blamed if 
they Jisten for the sentiment of which rhyme and 
measure are supposed to be indications. In his at- 
tempts to satisfy this demand, Dr. Holland has dis- 
appointed many. Poetry he has written: he has 
occasionally habilitated noble thoughts in exquisite 
language; but such poetic bits, when compared with 
the remainder of the works of which they form part, 
remind one of jewels as compared with their settings, 
or of those musical gems one finds in an opera or ora- 
torio connected by long passages styled “ recitative,” 
which, while rendered in time and tone and with all 
orchestral accompaniments, give, nevertheless, the 
opportunity to chat with one’s neighbor without fear 
of losing anything valuable. In ‘“‘ The Mistress of the 
Manse,” the fault alluded to is not visible. The im- 
provement is partially due to a departure from the 
anuthor’s usual form of rarration—a form presenting 
many temptations to unpoetic prolixity. The char- 
acters of the new poem are but two in number, 
and the constant comparing and contrasting of one 
with the other gives Dr. Holland an opportunity to do 
the work which is apparently most to his taste, and 
for which he has decided talent. The poem exhibits 
no grand flights of imagination, and its single tragic 
combination is handled modestly, although with suf- 
ficient strength: its principal merit (and doubtless the 
one the author had most at heart) is its history of the 
development of the character of the “ Mistress” her- 
self, and her judicious discrimination between the 
means presented her wherewith to occupy a plane as 
high as her husband’s, The following extracts will 
show the measure of the poem and indicate its tenor, 
as well as recall to many husbands and wives an old 
experience on which they may still desire some light, 
and on which this poem gives some valuable sugges- 


tions: 
To Philip, Mildred was a child, 
Or a faic angel, to be kept 
From all things earthly undefiled— 
One who upon his besom slept, 
And only waked to be beguiled 


From loneliness and homely care, 

By love’s unfailing ministry, 

No toil of his was she to share, 

No burden hers that should not be 
Left for his stronger hands to bear. 
The love he bore her lifted him 

Into a bright, sweet atmosphere 


“” 





That filled with beauty to the brim 
The world beneath him, far and near, 
And stained the clouds that draped its rim. 


And Mildred, vexed, misunderstood, 
Knew all his love, but might not tell 
How in his thought, so large and good, 
And in his heart there did not dweH 
The measure of her womanhood. 


Her hands would work, her feet would tread; 
She thought to match bim as a man! 

His books should be her daily bread ; 
She would run swiftly where he ran, 

And closely follow where he led, 

Cloth of Gold is a republication of some of Mr. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s poems, which saw the light 
ten years or more ago. The author’s riper judgment 
has made of his volume of 1865 one more acceptable to 
critics and to himself, but his old admirers and those 
who discerned in him the promise of better things will 
look at this volume only as a reminder of the fact that 
they have long expected him te turn his pen from 
prose to poetry, and that it is nearly time for a display 
of friendly indignation. Modest young writers some- 
times lay down their pens in later years with the 
feeling that no matter how exquisite might be their 
future work, if would be judged according to the 
original estimates made of the writer. If Mr. Aldrich 
is of the class alluded to, a few new poetic ventures 
would be sure to convince him that he had mistaken 
the quality of his friends. Osgood & Co. are Mr. Ald- 
rich’s publishers. 

Quiet Hours, just published by Roberts Brothers, 
is a collection of short poems—a collection similar to 
others that have been issued in great numbers, freely 
purchased, and eagerly read. Lovers of poetry are 
neyer content with such collections as they may have 
—they are rather like collectors themselves, who, no 
matter what may be their specialitz, are always de- 
lighted with the opportunity to see what some one 
else has found, and to enjoy whatever new, strange or 
delightful there may be therein. In Quiet Hours we 
find many choice bits which we have never seen be- 
fore, and which we should be very loth to lose. The 
extracts are all of a religious nature, and are rather 
expressions of experience than of devotion. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


St. Nicholas, that sturdy little juvenile, whose 
strength is that of two or three of its predcessors com- 
bined, has completed one year of life, and comes to us 
in a handsome dress and smiling face. Weshould not 
know how to get together in separate books so many 
readable sketches and pictures for children, and assum- 
ing that thereare a great many affectionate parents of 
inability similar to ours, we advise them to buy the 
boand volume of St. Nicholas and save themselves 
unnecessary trouble. No matter how young or how old 
the children are—every one too young to go into pol- 
itics or train dresses will find in these 750 big pages 
something exactly after their taste. Published by 
Scribner & Co., New York. 


Infant Diet, by Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, is a 
little book which can hardly be too highly commended 
to mothers, for the mass of infantile troubles may be 
traced to diet, improper in quantity, quality, adaptive- 
ness, or mode of preparation. Dr. Jacobi’s book is not 
easy reading, but affectionate mothers cannot afford 
to skip a page or a line of it, for it contains no un- 
necessary matter, and none of the author’s language 
can be omitted without detriment to a proper under- 
standing of the method of nutrition, the causes which 
provoke certain symptoms of ill-health, and the 
method of cure and prevention. Even where trust- 
worthy physicians are within easy reach such books 
are well worth study, but in sparsely settled neighbor- 
hoods, where medical assistance is not easy to obtain, 
or of absolute value when available, no parent should 
be without exactly the knowledge which this book im- 
parts. Published by G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


We know of a reviewer who, if not possessed of 
a most forgiving spirit, would owe Mrs. A. M. Diaz a 


grudge. The said reviewer had been delighted by the 


William Henry Papers, which Mrs. Diaz published 
several years ago; sO one evening, after a supper in 
which he several times helped himself “just once 
more” to certain appetizing results of female ingenu- 
ity, seated himself in the easiest chair he could find, 
and gave his wife Mrs. Diaz’s new book, The School- 
master’s Trunk, to read aloud. To describé the result 
by an allusion to the apple of Sodom would be to use a 
stale metaphor, besides, one which wouldn’t do justice 
to the case in question. Suffice it to say, that the 
reviewer heard his sex arraigned in three dreadful 
chapters, respectfully entitled “The Slaves of the 
Rolling-pin,” “A Word to Men-folk,” and “ Concern- 
ing Common Things,”’ the last being seeming the most 
innocent but really the most depressing of the three. 
The remnaining chapters (which he took the precaution 
to read to himself) were severely critical of certain 
very common habits of both sexes. The said reviewer 
feels as he did years ago when the victim of some school- 
boy trick—very sorry for himself, but would be glad to 
see some one else suffer in a similar manner. J. R. Os- 
good & Co. are Mrs. Diaz’s publishers. 

The Service of Song, by Rev. A. G. Stacy, is an 
earnest attempt to impress upon religious people the 
power, influence, and value of music as a devotional 
exercise, There is need of a great deal of such work: 





ee 
between the extremes marked by those who are 
artistic but soulless melodists, and those who scarcely 
know one air from another, there are a great number 
of church-going people who have but little realization 
of the blessed influence of song-worship that is appro. 
priate in word and tone. The compilers of churc, 
hymn-books have not always helped people to the rea}. 
ization desired, and the same may be said of noteg 
church organists. Mr. Stacy’s boek would be a goog 
one to “lend around” in a congregation previous to ay 
attempt at a musical revival; but there is also needed, 
for the use of the many congregations who cannot 
afford a trained leader or who cannot find one of devo. 
tional spirit, a book of practical suggestions, and ip. 
structions, with information as to the whereabouts of 
the best collections of church music, and of uncollecteg 
matter also. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co, 


America Not Discovered by Columbus is the title 
of a small volume published by Griggs & Co., of Chi. 
cago, and written by Prof. Anderson of the University 
of Wisconsin. We believe most historical scholars 
agree in conceding priority of discovery to some one 
of the North European peoples, but the honor is at 
best but an empty one, for no permanent settlement 
resulted from these early discoveries. The fact that 
the discoveries of Columbus were followed by coloni- 
zation and continuous occupation will cause him to be 
named as the country’s discoverer, in the larger and 
more honorable sense of the word... 


J. B. Ford & Co. have just published Field, 
Cover and Trap Shooting, by Capt. A. H. Bogardus, 
the champion wing shot of. America... The author and 
his friends may be grateful that the English language 
cannot be rendered into bird-talk; if it could, and any 
philanthropic feathered biped chanced to find Capt. 
Bogardus’s book, and to read therein the perfect means 
devised for the increase of ornithological mortality 
tables, he could do nothing less than lead a migration 
as hasty and complete as that of the Children of Israel; 
he would probably feel justified in wishing as bad a 
fate as Pharaoh’s might befall the pursuers, too. 


Choice Receipts is the name of a very pretty, 
compact book, published by Osgood & Co., and filled 
with receipts which the compiler declares have each 
been satisfactorily tested by herself. ‘‘The Slaves of 
the Rolling Pin,’’ to whom we have already remorse- 
fully alluded, will forgive us for calling attention to 
the fact that more than half the pages of this book are 
occupied by receipts for cakes, pies, puddings, pre- 
serves, etc. We suppose the “tendency” will be 
charged upon man, however, as the result of his de- 
mands, but what a magnificent opportunity the sub- 
ject suggests for a declaration of woman’s rights! 

Mr. Malcolm Maceuen’s Celebrities Past and Pre- 
sent has a misleading title, for no celebrities of the 
present day are treated therein, and the sketches, with 
but three exceptions, are of noted French men and 
women. Persons wishing to know something of Rich- 
elieu, Mazarin, DeRetz, Montesquieu, Madame Reca- 
mier, Ninon de l’Enclos, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Pére 
Lacordaire, and Lord Chesterfield will find Mr. Maceu- 
en’s book of interest, particularly because he adapts 
freely from St. Beuve. Several minor articles, one 
being the author’s recollections of Thackeray, to whom 
he was presented when a boy, complete the volume. 
Published by Porter & Coates. 

Mr. J. M: Hart’s book, entitled German Univer- 
sities, will be of interest to all students who hope to 
complete their studies in Germany, to parents who 
think of sending their sons to Europe to be educated, 
and to all persons who are interested in the existing 
discussion, between prominent educators, of the com- 
parative merits and defects of higher educational 
means at home and abroad. Mr. Hart gives us all the 
details of student life—its duties, associations, amuse- 
ments, expenses, etc., in a very readable way, and dis- 
cusses the curriculum and the professors, and compares 
the German system with those of England and America, 
to the disadvantage of these latter. He gives, also, 4 
chapter of statistics of German universities, and oneof 
practical hints to students intending to go to Ger- 
many. G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish Mr. Hart’s book. 


The People’s History of America is a large quarto 
of elegant binding, but questionable merit. It con- 
sists of Belknap’s “ History of the Early Discoverers;” 
Robertson’s ‘South America,” brought down to date; 
Grahame’s “North America;” and Ramsay’s “ United 
States,” the continuation of the latter being brought 
down to 1874. The reading public do not attach to the 
works named as much importance as does the col- 
piler of the People’s History, but their work is prefer- 
able in style and accuracy to that of the compile 
himself, who seems to have imagined himself a hurried 
reporter rather than a historian. A casual glance at 
few pages gave us some startling information, 00¢ 
point being that General Hooker, while in command 
of the Potomac Army, ordered a cavalry movemest 
against Lee late in April, 1865, about a fortnight after 
Lee’s surrender! Twenty pages after we read that 
General Grant at his first election received nearly 
6,000,000 votes, the truth being that the compiler allows 
to Grant the exact number of votes given to both 
Grant and Seymour. The book ends with Hubbard's 
“Indian Wars,” which would have been more appro 
priately placed according to its chronological order. 


The appearance of the People’s History is not im- 


proved by the illustrations, or by the sudden change 
of type which its pages show. 








_ Ocr. 28, 1874. 
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Business Department, 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


Tue GoRHAM Company, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


% What are English Channel Shoes? 


* Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the 
sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the 
sole. Americans cut this channel from the 
edge of the sole and the thin lip turns up in 
wearing. The English channel, which never 
turns up, is cut from the surface, leaving a 
dark line when closed. As it frpeed be cut in 
thin, poor leather, it indicates a good cle. 


Dyeing and Cleaning. 

Take Fo Dyeing and Cleaning to the New 
York Dyeing and fig y ee 
Staten Island. Offi uane street, 7 
Broadway, 610 Sixth a pA hadloag New York ; 188 
and 168 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn, and 40N. 
Eighth St., Philadelphia. Established 55 years. 


Just What I Want. 


A sewing ——— that I myself can use for 
all. my fami ily work; and it is well attested 
that the “ Willcox & Gibbs” is just that ma- 
chine. Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


The Packard Business College, 


805 Broadway, corner of Eleventh Street. 
Established in 1858; has the most thorough 
course of study of any, Business College in any 
country. For catalogue call on or address 
8. S. Packard & Co. 




















THurRsToN's [vory PEARL TootH Pow- 
DER is the best dentifrice known: it keeps 
the teeth clean and white, ~~. the. gums 


healthy. Sold b ts 
Ror bottle. Well s * t Bltote it Gol Gold Sten ¢ Xey 
holesale Agents 





A seeeean breath and olen teeth 
Are blessings twain 
Which we should all and always seek— . 
Nor seek in v: 
ss Sosodont ¥ we wi'l 
o both attain. 





Every spool of the Eureka Machine 
twist is warranted full length, full size, and of 
pe an best quality. For e at all Trimming 
stores. 





THE best and cheapest Toilet Soap is 
Robinson’ s Oatmeal Glycerine. Sold every- 
where. 





Aw honest man bears y aeping with the 
Jones Scale, Binghamton, N 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE CHINA AND GLASS, 
are offering an immense Stock of 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL GOODS, 
an unsurpassed variety of 


RICH DECORATED DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
FINE MANTEL SETS, CLOCKS AND 
BRONZES, CHINA VASES, 


Fine Vienna Goods, etc., etc. 
246 to 252 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
AND 
OVINGTON BROTHERS & OVINGTON, 
122 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


Boots anp SHoEs. 
| 287 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Keep on hand the largest assortment in \ 


United States of the celebrated SHO. mad 
#.C. BURT of New York. oer ane Oe 











rsons out of town can obtain their exact fit 
by orderog from us, and sen the number and 
widt hoe worn. Goods will be sent to 


parts of the country free of charge on receipt of 
price. 
The Belpre i ag “ea Church 


Desire to correspond with Congregational minis- 
ters with a view to calling a pastor. we qarese 


JOHN A. BROWN, Belpre, Ohio. 
BVER TISERS ? Send twenty-five cents to 
G . ROWELL Par 








EO. P. How, New York, 
for their Pamphlet of one hundred Sg ee 
I wspapers, and estima ianates showin 


ists of 
cost of advertising. 





MUSIC, é&e. 


New and Desirable Music Books. 








JUST PUBLISHED! 


VINEYARD OF SONG, 


A FINE COLLECTION OF GLEES, SONGS, ANTHEMS, 
ETC., TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETF AND 
CONCISE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 
COMPLETE WORK FOR MUSIC TEACHERS. 

Pronounced by Teachers who have examined it 
the Most THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND PRAC- 
TICE BOoK ever issued for Musical Institutes and 
Conventions, as well as for Singing Schools and 
Academies. 


Price, 7 cents; per dozen Copies, $7.50. 
For Sunday-schools : 


Royal Diadem. 


This already popular Sunday-school Song Book 
is without a rival. Over 800,000 Copies have been 
sold in the short time since it was issued. 

“ROYAL DIADEM” improves on acquaintance, 
and we are confident will prove as good as “ Pure 
Gold,” “‘ Bright Jewels,” “ Fresh Laurels,” “‘ Gold- 
en Chain,” or any of our earlier publications, 
which are so great favorites. 


Price, in board covers, 35 cents; $30 per 100 copies. 





For Prayer-Meetings and Revivals : 
WINNOWED HYMNS. 


This Little work is a compilation of the choicest 
devotional Songs that have come to be so much 
liked in the Prayer-Meetings and Social Circle. 

Every Family should purchase “WINNOWED 
Hymns” for use at the family altar. 


Price, in board covers, 30 cents; $25 per 100 copies. 





For Temperance Meetings : 
TIDAL WAV E 


Is a fine collection of NEW Temperance Songs, 
full of pleasing, stirring melodies. ‘Tima 
WAVE” is just the book wanted in the good cause 
of Temperance now going forward. 


Price, 3 cents ; $25 per 100 copies. 
THE REVELLERS, 


A fine Juvenile Cantata by the author of “ Flora’s 
Festival,” which has been so popular all over the 
country. 

Price, 30 cents ; $25 per 100 copies. 








The TIDAL WAVE and REVELLERS are 
bound in one volume. Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 
Copies. 

Either of the above sent by mail, post paid, on 
receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


PUBLISHERS, 
7 East Ninth Street, New York. 
' Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE SONG MONARCH! 


A new and most interesting book for 


SINGING CLASSES. 


Ps. of aiecions Gongs. | ae ee — ee 


91 Washington 











ection well suited for the use of Col and 
Sher Choirs, Singing pccteties, ete. By H. R. 
Palmer, assisted by L. erson. 
Price 75 cts. Per dozen, $7.50. 
most attractive Pian 
SOUVENIR DE {ius MAZOURE A. $1.00. 
One of the 


“ POSTHUMOUS. WORKS oF L. M, GOTTSCHALK.” 


THE LEADER! 
A new and excellent collection of Musie for 
Choirs, Conventions, and Singing Classes. 


Propeses by those most successful co 4 
H. K. Palmer of Coteneo, an and L. LO. — 








Price $1.38, or 812.00 per Doz. 





For rer past care “School Song Book, send for 
ph Need F Lite By Perk fos and Bentley. 


f books and music sent post-paid, for retail 


P 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y 





EDUCATIONAL. 


OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
128 SECOND AVEEUR, NEw YORE 








Winter Session opens first Tuesday in ber. 
Students can attend the cliniques "at Bellevue 


ace. —— the City Dispensaries, 
"EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D,, Sec’y. 
OTTAGA& HILL as FOR 


YOUNG LAD N. 
Course = Study compre ave. sie and Fine 
bes 8 Sept.16. For Cir Raye oy, 
cu . 
Se, and Proprietor. 
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OTs BISBEE, 
VERVIEW ACADEMY, 


Solicits an ME. lon by parents of his SCHOOL 
IGHLAND DMILITABY 4 ACADEMY 
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TREES and PLANTS, 
S. B. Parsons & Sons, near Kissena 
Station, Flushing, N.Y. 


ee a, eo 
7. opp. etropo ho CHROMOS and 





I , GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, HOALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PH 
noonaam ‘Lantern Slides 
ialty. um at Vien 
ntastentie ¢ ° otographic Materials. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


egie at <o-E FR 


ae 38, FREE. 








‘| Tremont Street, BOSTON ; 60 aud 82 Adams 


INSIST ON HAVING 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


Dealers will often recommend other 
organs as equal or better, and do their best 
to sell them, because they get large dis- 
counts and commissions on them. The 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. print 
their lowest prices, from which, there- 
fore, they can afford dealers only smallest 
commission. It is the custom of organ- 
makers to print very high prices, and 
make enormous discounts to dealers, 
sometimes as high as seventy-five per cent., 
or even more. 

Every purchaser of a Mason & Hamlin Or- 
ganis warranted that he is getting, in pro- 
portion to size, style, capacity and price, the 
best organ which it is possible, in the 
present state of the art, to construct, 
and this at the lowest price which can be af- 
forded for it by those makers having 
greatest facilities for production. 





prices of the Mason & Hamlin organs with 
those of other makers will see what enor=- 
mous prices are generally printed, 
merely in order that great discounts may 
be made onthem. Price of a MASON & 
HAMLIN DOUBLE-REED ORGAN, 
in ELEGANT UPRIGHT RESONANT 
CASE, with VOX HUMANA, AUTOMAT- 


provements, is only $130. Prices printed 
by other makers for organs of similar nomi- 
nal capacity, $180 to $250 and upwards. 
Other styles are in proportion. This is be- 
cause other makers take off great dis- 
counts to everybody, and enormous 
ones to dealers. 

One plan, only, secures lower prices 
to everyone, and that is the one adopted by 


lowest prices, which must therefore be 
fixed and invariable. 

The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET 
ORGANS are of such universal reputa- 
tion, not only throughout America, but 
also in Europe, that few will need further 
assurance of their superiority. They have 
always won highest premiums at IN- 
DUSTRIAL FAIRS in America; were 
awarded THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 
anda DIPLOMA OF HONOR at VIEN- 
NA, 1873, and PARIS, 1867. In competition 
with best European productions, at World’s 
Fairs in Europe, they have always carried 
off highest honors, and they are the only 
American organs which ever obtained 
any, even an inferior award, in such compe- 
tition. 

See TESTIMONY CIRCULAR, sent 
free, with testimony to the superiority of 
these organs from most distinguished 
musicians of both hemispheres, Such 
distinguished musicians in London as Dr. 
Stainer, Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; Sir 
Jules Benedict, the distinguished compos- 
er; Charles Gounod, composer of Faust, 
and the most brilliant composer for the organ 
living; with Johann Strauss, the famous 
Vienna composer; Rudolph Wilmers, 
the Court Pianist in Vienna; Batiste, Du- 
rand, Hockmelle and Saint-Saens, or- 
ganists of churches of the Madeline, St, 
Eustache and St. Philippe du Roch, 
PARIS}; and many others most eminent in 
Europe; and the most distinguished 
musicians of almost every city of 
America, including such as Theo, Thom- 
as, of Thomas’s Orchestra; Warren, of 
Grace Church; Morgan and Cutler, of 
Trinity. Church; Zundel, of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Church; with Nilsson, Cary, 
Kellogg, Brignoli, Ole Bull, Wachtel, 
Santley, Capoul, and hundreds of 
others, testify to the superiority of these 
organs. 

NEW PLAN OF EASY PAYMENTS. 


The MASON & HAMLIN COMPANY 
now offer the finest assortment of the best 
organs they have ever made, not only 
for cash exclusively, as formerly, but 
will also rent them with privilege o. 
purchase, or sell for payments running 
through one year or longer. 

The following table shows terms of pay- 
ment on several plans for STYLE T, a Five=- 
Octave, Double-Reed Organ, in ele- 
gant Upright Resonant Case, with 
Five Stops, Vox Humana, Automatic 
Swell, Knee Swell, etc, 





Anyone who will compare the catalogue | 4° 


IC SWELL, KNEE SWELL and other im- 3a 


the Mason & Hamlin Co,, of printing their} W_D-1 


Cash Price, $130. Time Price, $143. Rent 3 Mos., oad 30, brain 


329. .., 
THE 
Mutual Life Insurance Go. 


NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 
EF. S. WINSTON, President. 
Organized im 1843. 
hi 
Fre of oof the yo yeart ee an 2 stockh fe peut 
6 416 Policies of of "Vite ] Insurance in force. 


It has pa in cash to widows and 


orphans ete er hans ciaries. $3,379,664.00 were 
so paid in the year 1873. 

Its assets, securely invested, are. ..... $65,609,837 67 
Surplus over all linbilitie 9B. do od cecccn dane gh 4. 3 


a. icies of all approved forms issued on 


ua the act of the Company its business ts limited 
,000 insured lives. 

gg ena A. MoCurpDy, Vice-President. 

ome M. STUART, Secretary. 

W. H. C. BARTLETT, LL. De “Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


diana, Lilinois, W' 


sin, lowa, and 
Address Merrell 


DD 
Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 
General Agent for New Jersey, 


N. 
. FORB General Agent for Pacific Coast, 
A ; Bramctacot a 
inia, West 


big Dletrit eral Agent for V 
© virginia. D trict. of Co amie. Maryland, Ken- 
Tenne: Interior of the Carolinas, 
Rest ona Alabama, 15 South Bt. »Baltimore, Md. 
o; ‘| ay General } ra for Ohio. Ad- 
ress Jennings, Higgins 
DERICK L. BOARDMAN, Gen mn 
=. oad Western New York. Address Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, N. Y. 
JOHN A. LITTLE, General Agent for New York 
ty, sang Island. and Staten a Address 
Little are ond, 182 Broadway, New York. 
CHOLS, "General Agent for Connecti- 


eut, New ‘Haven, 
FAYETTE P. P. BROWN, “a TREE Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, 


lster 
Putnam, Weaaieiee Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, Ti emung, in State 
New York, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Amos SMITH, 3d,’ General aa for Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. I, and Massachusetts, 


8 ass. 
BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent tor F Minnquti, 
| Nebraska, Colorado and W 
and Dakota and Wyoming Soeiieies. 
Bt lou Louis, Mo. 


ATTLE, General asl Agoet for Maine and New 
Ham shires Portland, 


F. W. VANUXEM, General Agent for Pepnszivenis 
and Delaware. Address Vanuxem, Ba: 
bert, 402 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife and Song.............sseeeees by Strauss. 
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Good’ seems to have come out of Nazareth 
again, in the case of the illustrious Moses of South 
Carolina. . This gentleman has distinguished him- 
self as a leader of his people toward an Egypt of 
misgovernment and corruption only less bad than 
the Egypt of bondage. As his term of office 
draws to a close, he has been moved, according to 
the last accounts, to one most meritorious deed. 
He has reconstructed the Boards of Election Com- 
missioners throughout the State, so as to give all 
parties an equal representation in each board. 
This presumably insures a fair election. Not even 
fair elections will regenerate South Carolina in a 
day ; but, under our political system, they are the 
supreme necessity without which there is no hope. 
The latest appearances in Louisiana indicate that 
this condition is by no means insured there. It is 
the imperative duty of the Administration to en- 
force upon its political friends in that State the ne- 
cessity of guaranteeing an honest election. There 
can be no question of its ability to secure this at 
the hands of the Kellogg party simply by its moral 
influence, and there can hardly be a question 
among honest men that there is a pressing neces- 
sity for it to do this. 


THE SUPREME NECESSITY. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Christian Regis- 
ter, writing of the Congregational National 
Council, says: 

“A Dutch Reformed envoy congratulated the body that 
Congregationalism had escaped the dangers of Unitarianism. 
He spoke unadvisedly, for these very dangers are now upon 
them. Whatever peril there is in putting practical things 
before doctrinal, and in making religion more ethical than 
theistic, more moral than spiritual, that peril is directly be- 
fore the mass of Congregationalists.” 

The tendency thus described appears in some 
degree in every church that is moving away from 
the old evil of a dry and fruitless doctrinalism. In 
the great reaction that is setting in against this 
error, there is a stage in which religious teachers 
are likely to largely discard the motives drawn 
from man’s spiritual relationships. Often they do 
it unconsciously. There are churches, orthodox 
as well as unorthodox, where the preaching con- 
sists mainly of essays on morality, earnest it may 
be, and not unfruitful, but really ignoring all mo- 
tives and considerations that imply a Heavenly 
Father and an immortal life. In so doing they 
miss the sense of man’s deep sinfulness, of his utter 
need of divine help, as well as the lofty inspira- 
tion, the profound joy and peace and unconquer- 
able hope, with which a deep sense of God and 
the spiritual world glorify the humblest theme. 

No high success is possible to any preacher who 
is not rooted and grounded in a living sense of God 
and immortality. All moral life grows by laying 
hold on that which is above itself. The child 
draws its moral nutriment from the goodness of 
its father and mother. In every community it is 
the few who have large measure of benevolence 
and justice and public spirit that lead the whole 
society upward. It is the heroes and saints of 
past ages whose memory sustains us in our con- 
flicts. And mankind, as a whole, grows upward 
as it lays hold by faith on a Divine goodness 
brooding above it. Take away from men the 
sense of a purity far beyond their own, a benefi- 
cent providence enfolding the universe, a God 
‘whose fullness of power matches their own utter 
need—take this away from men, and you turn 
them backward toward the brutes. The highest 
state men reach is a yearning toward something 
infinitely better than themselves. Deny that 
yearning its proper object, in a Divine Father 
and a better life beyond this, and you bruise the 
highest germ of promise that human nature con- 
tains. We are told that man has in himself 
strength and dignity and glory; and so he has. 

‘He is creation’s crowning work. When he falls 
lowest, the depth shows the height from which 
he fell. When he reaches his best estate, no. 
glory of sun or star, no beauty of spring meadow 
or autumn woodland, can compare with the 
beauty that shines in many a human life. But he 
only reaches his highest and best as he is drawn 
upward by a Higher and Better. Who is the 
man that says ‘‘I am now in ’myself perfect, and 





meed nothing more”? It is only the little and | 
ra aan ; . 


et 
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contemptible man who feels that. Measure hu- 
manity -by its top ; question Socrates or Paul or 
John; ask any of the best and wisest men and 
women ; and the answer will be ‘‘I am naught, I 
do but aspire and strive toward something far 
above what I am.” That divine hunger, keenest 
in him who has most attained, nothing can satisfy 
except God himself and the eternal life through 
which man shall draw near to God. 

The power to live by the sense of unseen things 
is not confined to the cultivated and intellectual 
few. It belongs quite as much to the mass of 
mankind—to the ignorant and the simple. It has 
been made a scoffing proverb, that ignorance is 
the mother of faith. The intended scoff is a trib- 
ute of honor. Is it not a wonderful thing that 
power to live by the unseen should be found in 
those who have little culture or training of any 
kind ? Is it not the glory of humanity, removing it 
a world-wide distance from the brute, that it can be 
lifted above things heard and seen and handled, 
ky the power of imagination and faith? Even in 
little children this quality appears. An imagina- 
tive child will people the whole place about it with 
its own creations, and be happy in their company. 
A child early learns to rest on the word of its fa- 
ther or mother as more trustworthy than its own 
senses. This is the significance of that deep 
saying of Jesus, ‘‘ Except ye become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven.” There are to-day a great army of 
simple souls, living many of them out of sight of 
men, in humble and menial occupations, for whom 
life with all its drudgery and trouble is transfig- 
ured and glorified by their sense of a Heavenly 
Father’s presence. This is the crowning wonder 
of Christianity—not that it has produced a Paul, 
a John, a Lather, a Wesley.; but that by its power 
unnumbered men and women without genius, 
without culture, have triumphed over all the ills 
of their lot, have gone through life strong and 
joyful, and met death rejoicing. 

When Christ pointed out to the Baptist’s inquir- 
ing messengers the credentials of his Messiahship, 
he bade them see Divine goodness working with 
Divine power: ‘The blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the dead are raised *—then, 
crowning wonder of all, ‘‘ Unto the poor the Good 
Tidings are preached!” The most hopeful sign of 
this our present age is that men are turning as 
never before to care for the poor. But, to give to 
that effort any large success we must return to the 
method as well as the aim of Jesus. We are, in- 
deed, to use all the new light that God has sent 
into the world through science; we are to apply 
all the resources of good government, education, 
sanitary reform, to lift men into higher manhood. 
But, before all, higher than all, still stands the 
truth that Jesus declared. The ‘good tidings” 
of a Divine Love that never fails or forgets; of a 
new birth into the joyful service of a Heavenly 
Father ; of a life hereafter that shall take up all 
that has been achieved here andibring it into per- 
fect flower—this message is still the supreme word 
of power for whoever, walking in the footsteps of 
Jesus, would draw men into fellowship with him 
and the Father, and into the fullness of divine 
manhood, 








THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND ITS 
OPPORTUNITY. 


HE Episcopal General Convention seems to 
have been hardly fortunate in falling upon 
such a topic as the confirmation of Dr. Seymour as 
Bishop of Illinois. The long debate upon it im- 
presses the public with a fresh sense of the party 
divisions in the church, In truth, those divisions 
rest upon differences too great to be smoothed 
over as of little consequence. Perhaps in no other 
denomination in the country does there exist such 


‘diametrical opposition of views as that between 


extreme High and Low Churchmen. Dr. Hodge 


and Prof. Swing are not farther apart than Dr. 


Tyng nd Dr. DeKoven. 

The disadvantages of such radical differences 
within the Episcopal Church are familiar enough. 
But they also afford the occasion for a great good. 
The church in which they exist becomes perforce 
in some sense tolerant and comprehensive. Its 
members are obliged to admit opinions which they 
do not share to equal rights with their own. 
Hitherto, it has been the misfortune of the chureh 
that this mutual tolerance has been largely a 
matter of neeessity and not of free will. Ex- 
treme men on each sidc have endured men of the 
opposite extreme only because they could not 
drive them out of the communion, and were not 
willing to go. themselves, .But.of late. there has- 





been developed a movement, strong in the ability 
and character of its forwarders, of which the dis- 
tinctive feature is the principle ef harmony in‘ 
diversity,—a frank recognition of the differences in 
the church as born alike of honest truth-seeking, 
and alike entitled to maintain themselves. This 
movement is in some measure the counterpart of 
the ‘ Broad Church” schoolin England. It found 
expression at the Church Congress which was held . 
in this city just before the General Convention. . 
Several of the papers which were read at this Con- 
gress were as remarkable for largeness of view and 
liberality of temper as for scholarship and force. 

To this new development in the Episcopal 
Church we give the heartiest sympathy. It has 
several elements of strength which give it great 
promise. Its supporters may not as yet be numer- 
ous, but in learning and ability no section of thé 
Church surpasses them. The position of compre- 
hensiveness which they advocate on principle is - 
one to which the Church is steadily driven by 
necessity. In taking the standpoint of scholar- 
ship and the teaching of history, they are in 
sympathy with the traditional genius of Episco- 
pacy. They should find a natural support in 
that large body of moderate and unpartisan ' 
men which the Church contains, to whose general 
sentiment they have given definite form and ex- 
pression. And in the success of their general 
principles—which irresistibiy tend toward frater- 
nity with other bodies as well as liberty within 
their own—seems largely bound up the future 
growth and prosperity of the Episcopal Church. 

We believe that Church has noble possibilities 
before it. Deeply attached, for ourselves, to the 
Congregational polity, and believing that it is 
better adapted than any other to the require- 
ments of the future, we have not the least ex- 
pectation that it is destined to any universal 
prevalence, within any time to which we can look 
forward. And we recognize in the Episcopal 
Church, as it actually exists, elements of great 
strength — strength which may be increased, 
as well as purified, by a line of development 
which is legitimate and not improbable. The 
hierarchical pretensions of that Church are its 
weakness. Its real strength, both to draw men 
within it and then to build them up, lies in other 
directions. 

Thus, it especially exalts and thonors the ele- 
ment of Worship. The Puritan churches gave 
the element of instruction, which had been neg- 
lected before, an excessive predominance. Most 
of our churches still suffer from the same mistake. 
People go to church to hear the sermon, and 
measure the value of the service by the quality of 
the preaching. Often the hymns are only pleas- 
ant musical interludes, and the “long prayer” is~ 
a burden to both minister and people. But the. 
Episcopal Church puts above all else the united ex-” 
pression of gratitude and aspiration and commun- 
ion, Perhaps the sermon is made of too little ac- 
count. Perhaps the service is too inflexible. To 
many minds the exclusion of all spontaneous 
utterance is a ioss. But, whatever special objec- 
tions be urged, the broad fact remains, that in- 
making social worship the prominent feature of- 
the religious assembly, the Episcopal Church con- 
ers a great benefit on its members and sets a good 
lesson to all of us. The man or woman who has 
grown up from childhood in the use of that most 
beautiful and expressive service is apt to greatly 
love and prize it. Alike to the ignorant and to 
the eultured it ministers comfort and strength 
and faith. In a time of intense activities of busi- 
ness, and of restless battling with intellectual 
problems, there is a blessed refuge for the soul 
in those prayers, rich with the associations of long 
generations of saints, in the tender and wide- 
reaching petitions of the Litany and the swelling 
glories of the Te Deum. 

This church, too, gives prominence to certain 
elements of the religious character which are. 
somewhat lacking in types of more recent growth. - 
The Prayer-book, which deeply impresses its influ- 
ence on those who constantly use it, tends to the 
development of humility and reverence. Its service 
begins in humble confession of sin. “ Have mercy 
upon us, miserable sinners !” is the first refrain of. 
the Litany. Modern types of religion tend, and | 
rightly we think, to a more joyful key-note. But 
too often they lack something of that profound 
sense of the evil of sin, and the utter outreaching, 
toward deliverance from it, which is strongly 
borne in by the service of the Prayer-book.- 
In the latest-born phases of religious thought, - 
chief stress is laid upon the joyful and hopeful 
aspects of life; and that church does a good 


service which still reminds us, with the deep 
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voice of the ages, that it is out of the greatness 
of his want and woe that man is moved to seek 
an all-satisfying and all-glorious Father in heaven. 

The sense of the continuous life of the church, 
of our living connection with the great ariny of the 
past with its apostles and prophets and martyrs, is 
greatly stimulated by the Episcopal forms of wor- 
ship and habits of thought. In this fast-moving 
age we are in danger in many ways of losing 
the fruits which have in earlier times been ripened 
and garnered. Too many religious thinkers of our 
time tend, like the men of the French Revolution, 
to sweep away the solid foundations into which is 
wrought the best work of centuries, and trust 
vain-gloriously to their own hasty handiwork. 
Against this tendency stands as a solid counter- 
poise the disposition which the Episcopal Church 
has inherited from its English mother, to listen 
with deference to the voice of the past, and follow 
whenever it is possible in the beaten ways of tra- 
dition and precedent. An excess of this tendency 
leads to pedantry and formalism and deadness; 
but, as one conservative force among a multitude 
of progressive forces, it has great value ; and the 
church which embodies it, provided it does not 
refuse to admit the light of the new day, is to be 
thanked. It is to be thanked, even though in its 
conservatism it moves more slowly than we might 
desire. It is not the office of the brakes to hurry 
the train. 

In these great elements, of worship, of the rev- 
erential qualities, of sympathy with the line 
whence we are sprung and respect for the teach- 
ings of the past, the Episcopal Church ministers 
usefully and nobly to the whole company of 
Christ’s people. In wishing her a fuller emanci- 
pation from the spirit of dissension and the spirit 
of exclusiveness we only wish hera more abun- 
dant entrance upon the great harvest-fields which 
are white before all earnest laborers. 








A HINT TO LARGE-HEARTED 
PEOPLE. 


E have within a few weeks several times 

ealled the attention of our readers to the 
signs indicating a hard winter, and a consequent 
need of charitable labor and outlay. It is none 
too soon to organize charitable associations, to 
collect money and clothing, and to devise methods 
for making the most efficient use of all avail- 
able means. 

In addition to the usual recipients of charity, 
however, there will be this winter great need 
among a class of people which is not reached by 
organized charities, and toward which a generous 
man cannot do his full duty by responding freely 
to all charitable calls. The class we refer to is 
composed principally of mechanics, and, after 
them, small tradespeople, the better class of day- 
laborers, and such other people as, with limited 
and uncertain incomes, have a very decided deter- 
mination to provide for their families, and to ac- 
cept no charitable assistance. 

; Of this class, the average mechanic is a fair sam- 
ple. He is industrious, intelligent, hopes some 
day to be a master and achieve success, and has 
in addition to the self-respect which characterizes 
all men who are in earnest, an extreme touchiness 
on the subject of assistance which does not come 
in a manner enabling him to give, or, at least, 
promise, an equivalent. This nervous pride is not 
at all unreasonable ; it is exactly the feeling excit- 
ed in any man, no matter how noble, who feels or 
fancies that he is an object of pity. The average 
weekly income of American mechanics in busy 
years does not exceed fifteen dollars per week—a 
sum whose ability to. house, clothe, and feed 4 
family may be figured over in a great many ways 
without a satisfactory result being attained. Sup- 
posing, however, that it is equal to the demand 
made upon it, it is impossible to imagine how any 
of it can be laid aside for a rainy day. 

' The rainy day which commenced more than a 
year ago has endured since then with but few rays 
of sunshine. Some work has been done, credit 
has been strained, money has been borrowed, 
household effects have been sold er pawned, and 
the mass of mechanics and laborers have existed 
for a year with comparatively little suffering. 
Now, however, at the beginning of another win- 
ter, with no money laid up, with all resources tax- 
ed to the uttermost, and without expectation of 
Work, the prospects of fully half the members of 
the working class are very gloomy. Thousands 
of able-bodied mechanics are roaming about the 
country to-day, seeking eagerly for chance jobs, 
Which at home they would decline from pride, 





_ Partly foolish, but partly politic also. When their | 


families reach absolute destitution, these men will 
ask relief of the secret and trades societies of which 
they are members, but all such sources of help will 
be speedily exhausted. The sufferers will then be- 
come moody and desperate, and as capable of dis- 
honesty as are merchants, brokers, and other men 
when they seem unable to care for their families 
honestly. To the laborer, however, without busi- 
ness skill and facilities, dishonesty can have but 
one development—simple theft; and speedy dis- 
covery and ruin are the almost inevitable conse- 
quences. 

During later stages of his trouble the moneyless 
laborer is in condition to be made either into a 
grateful Christian or a fierce International or 
Communist. It costs nothing to convert a starv- 
ing man with a hungry, shivering family into a 
sworn enemy of capital—yes, even of law and 
order. He sees all that is dear to him in constant 
danger and suffering—his own reasoning and re- 
flective powers are no better than those of an abler 
man would be under like circumstances—he longs 
to work and earn a livelihood, but has not the 
opportunity—who can wonder that he is misled by 
the sophistries of the only persons who give or 
promise relief ? 

To turn such a man’s misfortune to his profit 
and to the honor of the Christian faith does cost 
something. Considerable money: may be con- 
sumed in the transaction, and it will call for the 
outlay of an amount of manly delicacy which may 
not seem to the would-be philanthropist to be at 
his command. The sufferers must be found, for 
they will not put themselves forward. But they 
will not be hard to find : ask the last carpenter, or 
bricklayer, or painter, or gardener who did work 
for you about the amount of work he has had in 
the twelvemonth past, and elicit information of 
similar nature about his neighbors. Then, if you 
have work to be done, give employment to one or 
more men. If your heart and bank account are 
unusually large, extend your inquiries: ask the 
constable what claims are for sale or collection 
against mechanics and laborers in your neighbor- 
hood ; and ask grocers, butchers and bakers what 
mechanics fail to pay. You will probably find men 
enough to build a city palace or a country village, 
to clear a forest or lay a railroad. If you employ 
any of them carefully avoid making allusion to 
your purpose, and do not attempt to hire them at 
less than the market price. If you cannot employ 
them, and yet are a man of means, offers of small 
loans will not be unaccepted, and the making of 
the offer without a show of condescension and 
without evincing a fear that it will not be repaid 
will call into play certain rare manly and Chris- 
tian features of your own character which you 
may not have noticed since you were a penniless 
youth... Repetitions of the loans may be advisable, 
and the loans themselves may not even be repaid, 
but they will have done as much for the cause of 
Christ as would the same amount of money paid 
for sermons. If you are of means too limited to 
enable you to support another family besides your 
own, the necessary sum might be made up by 
yourself and. several others in like circumstances. 
In either case the blessings upon the lender should 
be carefully subjected to that increase brought 
about by obedience to the injunction ‘‘ Let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” 

As the class of which we have treated is com- 


posed of human beings, your beneficiary may ex- 


hibit some failings peculiar to -humanity and his 
class, and thus give you an opportunity for the 
display of that tact, patience, and brotherly love 
which we all have in such large measure in our 
hearts, but which, somehow, we find so few oppor- 
tunities for exercising. Certain it is that you will 
have a listener who will believe you more quickly 
and implicitly than he will either orator or priest, 
and that you will have gained an opportunity of 
preaching the gospel more effectively than was 
ever done from the pulpit. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—* Inquiring Friends” will be found this.week 
on page 334. 

—The people of that portion of Nebraska in 
which the grasshoppers did so much damage last sum- 
mer have several times been reported as being in need 
of food, but the reports have been contradicted. Now, 
however, General Ord, commanding the Department 
of the Platte, and himself anything but a sentimental- 
ist, writes the Chicago Chamber of Commerce that at 
least 7,000 people are threatened with immediate star- 
vation, and that the destruction of their crops has 
made them unable to provide themselves with clothing 
for the winter which is already upon them. Their ne- 

cessity offers an excellent excuse for travel, work, and 








investment to all capitalists whose time and mouey is 





unemployed just now. People with surplus cash but 
no extra time can have their money properly applied 
by forwarding it to the “ President of the Chamber of 
Commerce,. Chicago,’”’ with a“ letter stating for what. 
purpose it is sent. People without extra funds, but 
so much clothing that they have considerable difficulty 
in deciding which particular suit or dress to wear, can 
greatly lessen the difficulty by sending a portion of 
their clothing by express prepaid, marked “ Relief 
Committee, Chicago Chamber of Commerce. For Ne- 
braska sufferers.” In selecting clothing for such a 
purpose, it is always safe to assume that any article of 
dress which is so warm and strong that the owner 
would prefer to keep it is exactly the thing that the 
sufferers need. People who can spare but little can 


share with neighbors the delights of packing and ship-' 


ping a box. These Nebraska people—men, women and 
children—have not, like suffering people in our midst, 
rich neighbors of whom they can ask assistance; their 
neighbors are all poor people like themselves, and are 
very far apart, so that their only hope is relief from 
abroad. 

—If the Philadelphia ring is by the grace of sov- 
ereign voters continued in power, we see no reason 
why the Democratic party should have credit for pos- 
sessing all the able rascals who manage municipal pol- 
itics. In spite of the fact that the Philadelphis 
managers are members of the Republican party, they 
have succeeded in making up a registration list which 
in point of willful inaccuracy is as astounding as the 
New York list of 1868. Certain members of the Phila- 
delphia ring have been heard to frankly declare that 
Messrs. Tweed and Sweeney were their political mod- 
els, and the discoveries of last week seem to support 
their statements. 


—The following paragraph is from the introduc- 
tion which Prof. Tyndall appends to the authorized 
edition of his Belfast address: 


“In connection with the charge of atheism I would athe 
one remark. ristian men are proved by their writings to 
have their hours of weakness and doubt, as weil as their hours 
of strength and conviction, and men like myself in 
their own way these variations of mood and tense. Were 
the religious views of many of my assailants the only al- 
ternative ones I do not know Sew! Sesong the claims of the 
doctrine of “* Material Atheism’’ upon my allegiance might 
ut, as it is, I have 


be. Probably they st be very stro 
- A years of self-observa on, that it is not in 


noticed, du 


hours of clearness and vigor that this doctrine commends it-. 


self to my mind; that in the presence of stronger and a 
ier thoughts it ever dissolves and disappears, as 0 

solution to the mystery in which we dwell and of whic b= 
form a part.” 


Passing by the thrust at some of his opponents, this 
utterance seems to us to have a double value. Itaffords 
a striking confirmation of that witness of the heart to 
spiritual faith which is in the last resort greater than 
all external proofs. And it is a fine instance of that 
candor and courage for which we honor Tyndall as a 
man, whatever we may think of his opinions. To our 


judgment, there is moral greatness in the dispositior ’ 


that enables a leader of thought to honestly say: “I 
confess that on the highest subjects my disposition to 
believe varies somewhat with my moods.” We wish 
to Tyndall a firmer conviction on these themes, and we 
equally wish to all truth-seeking men a sincerity equal 
to his. 

—In reply to a question, we lately enumerated 
several commentaries on the International Sunday- 
school Series. We neglected to mention one of the 
very best—that published as a supplement to the 
Christian Weekly, and prepared, we believe, by its 
editor, the Rev. Lyman Abbott. Certainly it is such 
as we should expect from Mr. Abbott: the fruits 
of scholarship, good judgment, and original thought, 
putin very cleur and simple language. A vast amount 
of trash passes current as Sunday-school literature, 


and we take pleasure in calling attention to anything . 


in this line so exceptionally useful and good as Mr. 
Abbott’s work. 

—Here is a scrap from a private letter too good 
to be kept to ourselves: 

**T do not care for novels unless the ey are first-rate. To pore 
over the common on in days like eyes’ seems to me like 
spending one’s whole time in mi butterflies’ wings, 
while the telescope is ready and t Selene are waiting. What 
I long for is every possible f “+ of the story of the world 
—that more than magic tale, beginning in dark unfathom- 
able mystery, and tending towards a myste 
able*b: htness. And I honor an man, whatever his coo 
or want of creed, who is rat in earnest at the real 
lems of our existence. W m will yet be justified o hoe 
children. And what qurpeiees : Ven they meet! when they 
see face to face who now walk apart and with averted eyes!” 


—In such days as this October has brought us, 
the Lord walks abroad in the earth, as of old he 
walked in the Garden. Blind must be the eyes that 
cannot discern him in the glory shed abroad over for- 
est and hill and meadow! One may well go into 


groves and high places to worship. What many- 


colored splendor flames in the woodland! What 
cathedral can match these stately columns that rise 
unnumbered, this exquisite tracery of boughs; what 
“ storied windows richly dight’’ can rival the hues of 
the sunlight poured through oak and maple and chest- 
nut? One may see kaleidoscopic masses of color, where 
all shades blend as in a vast orchestral harmony; from 
purples that are almost black, and blood-reds, and 
deepest greens, to golden tints delicate as those of sun- 

set, and such hues as June wove her robe of. The 


very air is tinged with a brilliancy caught from the, 


earth, and wraps the distant landscape in soft and 


glowing radiance. If any man has grown faithless 
and faint amid the tumults of men, let him give him-- 
self up for a while to looking upon thé works of God, ° 
and letting them’ breathe peace and faith into his_ 


ork 


of inconceiv-. . 
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Che Sunday-School. 


Art Motes. 








They promise to have a grand time at the 
Union Convention of the New Hampshire Sunday- 
#chools to be held at Manchester, Nov. 5. Representa- 
tives consisting of pastor, superintendent and one 
delegate, when there is a settled pastor; and when 
there is none, superintendent and two delegates are 
expected to attend, for the purpose of stimulating 
each other to more efficient work in our Sunday- 
schocls. “It is the purpose that this convention,”’ says 
the committee, ‘shall be to our Sunday-schools what 
the normal school is to the public school; and to se- 
cure this result no pains have been spared to secure 
the most valuable Sunday-school workers possible as 
instuctors, both from our own State and the country. 
The people of Manchester have kindly consented to 
entertain members of the convention, and as arrange- 
ments have been made with nearly all the railroads 
for reduction of fare, no one need stay away and 
lose the benefit thereof. The programme arranged 
presents such an array of Sunday-school talent, the 
committee fee] warranted in urging every church and 
Sanday-school to see to it that they have their repre- 
sentatives on the ground. It is hoped to arouse new 
energy and life in the Sunday-school work of our 
State. Lady Sunday-school teachers will receive espe- 


cial instruction in the manner of conducting a class- 


successfully, by Mrs. W. F. Crafts.” Mr. Ralph Wells 
and Rey. A. O. Van Lennep of this city, Dr. Pierce 
and Prof. Townsend of Boston, and. others are ex- 
pected there also. If the convention proves to be 
thoroughly practical, the schools in the State will feel 
itsinfluence. ButJong addresses—have none of them. 





From a Sunday-school missionary’s note-book : 
**Met this Sunday morning a company with dogs and 
guns starting out fora hunt. Invited the party to go 
with me, telling them I wished to organize a Sunday- 
school. They escorted me to the school-house, left 
guns and dogs outside, went in with others, were in- 
terested in the picture papers and books, when their 
leader finally said to the rest, ‘Wal, boys, I reckon 
we'd better jine the meeting. You see this ain’t the 

. right day to hunt, nohow, and I believe he may take 
my name.’” 





At the last monthly meeting of the New York 


Association of Sunday-school Teachers, the arrange- 
ments for fall and winter work were announced as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Three weekly teachers’ classes are to be held 
in this city—one for superintendents, at four o’clock 
on Tuesday afternoons, at the Fulton Chapel; a second 
and primary class at three o’clock, on Saturday after- 
noons, in Association Hall; and a norma: class, Ralph 
Wells, Esq., conductor, for the great mass of teachers, 
on Friday evenings, in the chapel of Dr. Crosby’s 
church, on Fourth avenue and Twenty-second street.” 
At this meeting Rev. Dr. Hepworth and Rev. Dr. Hall 
spoke some encouraging words to the Association. 





” Disturbing school worship is the subject of such 
a clever and seasonable little effusion from the pen of 
Rev. Mr. Trumbull, in the Sunday-School World, that 
we give it full space: 

“Tf a superintendent. really desires to promote 
irreverence in his school, there are various ways in 


which he can carry out his purpose. A. not un- 
common method of reaching this end is by calling 
on a visitor to lead the school in prayer, with a 
formal introduction of the stranger thus invited to the 
desk. When tae Scripture reading and singing have 
brought the school to a reverent frame of mind, in 
preparation for united prayer for God’s blessing on the 
hour of Bible study, the superintendent turns the 
thoughts of all whom he can influence away from God 
and prayer by a few untimely words: ‘I am very glad 
to see with us this morning, the Reverend Diodorus 
Squibbs, one of the most distinguished Sunday-school 
workers in this country. Will Brother Squibbs please 
step this way, and lead us in prayer?’ At once the 
beads of such teachers and scholars as have any meas- 
ure of natural curiosity, follow the direction of the 
superintendent’s eyes, and are turned on ‘Brother 
Squibbs.’ Prayer is for the time forgotten, and until 
the stranger has been fairly canvassed in his manner 
and appearance, by those who watch him, there is an 
end to their serious thought and their solemnity of 
mind. What did the superintendent do this for? Did 
he want to compliment Squibbs at any cost to the 
school? Did he think Squibbs had come in to make a 
little speech, and it would be cheaper to put him off 
with a prayer? Did he think it was a good way of 
interesting scholars who might tire of the brief devo- 
tional exercises which custom insists on in the Sunday- 
school? He conld not, as a man of ordinary sense, 
suppose that his course was a wise and seemly one, in 
the line of true and desirable worship. Whatever he 
thought, his conduct was most reprehensible. Perhaps 
‘Brother Sgquibbs’ did not come in to interrupt the 
school exercises. Even if he did, he should have no 
aid ang comfort from the superintendent. A com- 
plaint by the teachers would fairly rest against that 
superintendent before the nearest ‘magistrate, for dis- 
turbing publie worship. He should be brought to or- 
der in some way.” ; Dance Dane Po ene ere ane 





Rumor has it that we must not expect many 
importations of valuable paintings this winter, but the 
dealers have nevertheless re-hung their galleries for 
the opening season with a fair number of new works. 
At Goupil’s, Mr. Richards’s large coast scene is the most 
conspicuous of the landscapes, using the word in iis 
marine sense. This picture is the one which was so 
highly complimented at the last Academy exhibition. 
Kindred in subject, but very different in treatment, is 
De Haas’s coast scene, with fishing boats. Probably 
the scene may be localised in the vicinity of Cape Ann. 
At all events, it is a low, rocky coast line exposed to 
the full swing of the Atlantic, and those who know the 
artist’s work will infer that all the details of wave mo- 
tion, with the lifting bows of boats, the light and shade 
of sails, the flying spray of rock-broken waves are most 
admirably rendered. We note, by the way, a late crit- 
icism of Mr. De Haas, which mentions him distinctively 
as a painter of still water. If he has gained any fame 
asa marine painter, it is assuredly in the representa- 
tion of water in motion. A little Roman girl in her 
holiday costume, by L. Perrault, is one of the strongest 
bits of studio painting on exhibition. 
inspection only on itsartistic merits, not on its delicacy 
of execution, as the paint is laid on with a full brush, or 
even with the palette knife, and the spectator must 
stand at a distance of five or six yards in order to 
get the best effect. One may readily infer that the 
child is serving her earliest apprenticeship as a model. 
In a very different style is The Riding School, by R. 
Goubie. This fine painting won a medal at the last sa- 
lon in Paris. As astudy of equine anatomy we have 
seldom seen it surpassed. The superb roan charger in 
the foreground has evidently called out the artist’s 
most elaborate care, and before the artist began the 
groom must have exhausted the resources of skill. The 
sheen of the animal’s coat, the intricate tracery of his 
veins, the iatent forcein his mighty limbs are all copied 
with conscientious care. Of the score or so of horses 
shown in the canvas, this one alone stands asa possible 
purchaser would place him to be looked over. And 
he passes muster well. Many of the other horses, fore- 
shortened and at all possible angles as they are, evince 
the most careful and painstaking study. We noticed 
particularly the successful drawing of the hoofs and 
legs of the various animals, as they show their impa- 
tience in ways peculiar to their kind. The riders are 
in the costume of Louis Quatorze, which affords a brill- 
iant variety of color and form that must make the 
modern tailor sigh for the degeneracy of the times. 





Schaus has at present in his window a number 
of those panels which have become so popular for in- 
terior decoration in the neighborhood of Boston. 
These are painted on a black ground, either of ebony 
or of some painted and highly polished surface pre- 
pared to receive oil colors. On this a branch of apple 
blossoms, a spray of jessamine, a trailing vine or some 
kindred subject is painted, and in competent hands the 
effect is very striking. The examples shown are by H. 
Hall, of Boston. They are somewhat unequal in merit, 
but are very creditable upon the whole. In the same 
window is a qualified specimen of Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson’s work. Wesay qualified, for no one, at a cas- 
ual examination, would suspect that it is a colored pho- 
tograph. Indeed, we venture to say, that ninety-nine 
people out of every hundred take it for an original 
water color. At all events, it is the nearest approach 
to an original that has as yet reached this side of the 
ocean. In the gallery is one of Schreyer’s admirable 
paintings of Hungarian or Cossack life, namely, a team 
of half-a-dozen wild ponies trotting merrily across a 
lonely steppe, with a rude wagon behind them. One 
is certain that if there is not a pack of wolves or an 
ambuscade of robbers close by, at least there ought to 
be. The Russian official seated in the wagon has his 
carbine all ready for them, and the ponies are, if any- 
thing, eager to engage in’a race for life. 

Among the engravings is one which we intended to 
have noticed before, an impression from an un- 
finished plate of Daniel in the Lion’s Den. Did 
any of the many artists who have heretofore at- 
tempted this subject honestly try to fancy the sit- 
uation? If so, they did not, to our thinking, 
come so near the reality as the painter of the 
present picture. The prophet, we may imagine, has 
been pushed unceremoniously, and with his hands 
tied behind him, into the open space fronting the lurk- 
ing places of the beasts. These, it being their feeding 
hour, rush out.prepared to engage in their usual fight 
over the days victim, Daniel; he is clad in a long, 
rather close-fitting Chaldean tunic, stands firmly on 
his sandaled feet, his back squarely toward the spec- 
tator, and faces the oncoming brutes. Apparently the 
hungry pack, led by a mighty Asiatic lion, do not per- 
ceive the Divinity that shields their expected prey, 
until they are within easy springing Gistance. Then 
the leader stops, and all of them cower before the in- 
vincible Presence that bids them halt. We can imagine 
the keepers, almost as brutal as their charges, looking 
in amazement over the parapet, and fearing to send 
word to the king that his vengeance is balked. It is 
indeed a most impressive picture, and is destined to 
live when most of those painted in the Golden Age of 


‘religious art are forgotten. 


It bears close: 





CLERICAL EDUCATION. 


(From a Paper read before the American Church Congress, by the 
y Rev. Edwin Harwood D. D.] 

CONSIDER only one phase of the subject. I 

wish to draw the contrast between the two ideas 
or types. I wish to do this, too, without going into 
any professional details. For I will not discuss the 
merits of rival seminaries of theological learning. Let 
us understand what these types are. The one may be 
called the medizeval, traditional, functional idea; and 
the other the reformed, Protestant, modern idea. The 
former places before the candidate for orders, or the 
clergyman, a certain completed, traditional theology 
(not creed, but theology), in which it instructs him. 
It is presented to him having the prestige of high and 
solemn sanctions. He is told that it is what the 
Church receives, holds, and teaches; and that it is his 
business to learn all this, so that he may teach just 
what he has been taught. He is expected to be a 
mouthpiece of the accredited tradition, and to state 
doctrine as the-accredited masters have stated it. The 
supreme thing for him to know upon any given topic 
is what other people in other times and places have 
said or thought of it. The truth lies in the consensus, 
in the voices and votes of the majority. The mental 
attitude is, of course, one of mere receptivity. The 
reasoning powers are limited to the defense of what 
others have said. He is the pledged advocate of what 
his teachers have told him. He is not an inquirer, but 
a learner; nota thinker, but a neophyte. He receives, 
he submits, he repeats. This spirit pervades every 
branch of theological and ecclesiastical training. It 
aims at producing a mere eccliesiastic and priest who 
knows nothing apart from, beyond, or outside of what 
may be called the routine of his profession. He is 
converted into a member of a caste or order apart from 
the life of the world, knowing nothing of what men 
at large are doing or thinking—nothing of the spirit 
which is moving and shaping society. Between him 
and the world there 1s a great gulf. When the Church 
or the faith is attacked he has no answer beyond this: 
‘Phe Church, which cannot err, says this or that; and 
if you deny what she says you are a heretic, and your 
damnation is certain.” Free inquiry strikes him 
dumb with terror and amazement. Men trained in 
this way, with their understanding cramped, with 
their minds under lock and key, often display many 
virtues, much heroism, and great mercy toward those 
for whom they minister. But human nature is often 
perverse in its ways, and it demands of these men 
what they have not. They are inevitably and hope- 
lessly feeble in every country where the people are 
receiving education, and where modern civilization 
has creaied a body of thinkers and intellectual work- 
ers outside of the clerical order. They are weak with 
the educated in every Roman Catholic country; they 
are weak in England; they are weak in our own 
Church and country—so weak that they are bringing 
the clerical order into a certain disrepute. The 
smooth, bland individual urging the confessional, the 
elevation of the Host, and a quasi miraculous opera- 
tion at the altar, upon the ground of Catholic tradi- 
tion, usage and belief, knowing and caring nothing in 
the meanwhile about the myriads of people who are 
learning their lessons from teachers that are beyond 
the circumference of his ideas, cuts but a sorry figure. 
When surrounded by an admiring flock he seems wise 
and competent, but the moment he faces the noisy 
world with its demands upon his mind, he is dumb. 
He despairs, and thinks that the generation is given 
up to godlessness and impiety. He thinks this simply 
because the world will not receive him and others like 
him. This is the type of men, nevertheless, strange as 
it may seem, which a reactionary ecclesiasticism is 
seeking to form and create as pastors and Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church—not preachers, but 
priests, with their miracle-working. power; not pas- 
tors, but functionaries with certain magical words; 
not theologians and scholars, but the mere repositories 
of the men who once were theologians. The task 
seems desperate, yet the endeavor is attended with 
more success than could have been foreseen. 

In so far as it is successful, however, it means disas- 
ter, and a revolution subversive of the Church as Pro- 
testant and reformed. Let us, then, consider the re- 
formed Protestant and modern idea of Clerical Edu- 
cation. This, first of all, seeks not simply to instruct 
and fill the mind, but to educate it; to bring. and to 
lead it out; to develop it. The distinction and con- 
trast here are radical. Authority for the faith as 
founded in the will and word of God is claimed, but it 
does not claim authority for the theories of theolo- 
gians respecting the contents of the faith. It calls no 
man master. It does homage to all great names, but 
it submits to none. It insists upon the witness of the 
church as such, but it places in the hands of the can- 
didate the sacred Scriptures, the history of the church, 
primitive and other theological literature and great 
text books, and he is urged to ‘make the best use of 
them of which he is capable. He is expected to know 
what men who are not clergymen are knowing; to 
understand, too, the relation of his own time to the 
Christian religion; to know its philosophy and spirit. 
He must know history, literature, and the grounds, at 
least, of the current scientific position. You would 
not dream of requiring him to be an expert in all 
sciences, but you would look for such a general knowl- 
edge of the situation that when he speaks or writes 95 
a Christian, he sball make neither himself nor the 
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cause he advocates appear absurd. The manly ele- 
ment is sorely needed, the strength of intellect to 
perceive and know how to present and rightly to divide 
the word of truth. Robust sense and not sentimenta! 
sweetnesses are now in order. Men of the world lis- 
ten to every preacher whose intelHigence and moral 
honesty they respect. Whether for weal or for woe, 
it is nevertheless true that the people have an im- 
mense respect for brains: and certainly the more the 
clergy are trained to meet the manly intelligence and 
sense of the country, the more assured is the present, 
as well as the future, of Christianity in the country. I 
am ‘not pleading for or against any special theory of 
the constitution of the Christian ministry. Iam plead- 
ing for the modern, reformed theory or idea of the 
training, intellectual and moral, which brings the 
clergy into that relation with the world which is good 
for the world and good for them. I am pleading 
against a mere caste feeling that creates a womanish 
petulance over against errors, and helplessly feeble 
defenders of the faith. The country is advancing in 
intelligence. Professional men and working men, 
women of a superior class, all kinds of persons, in fact, 
are reading abstract: disquisitions upon the origin and 
foundation of things; men’s minds are in much con- 
fusion, the depths are broken up, and the clergy must 
miéet the situation with prompt intelligence, and with 
generous consideration for honest doubts, and not 
shelter themselves behind the authority, real or sup- 
posed, upon which ‘their commission Sa eons ater 
and State. . 
) See ee 
|THE BEGINNING AND COURSE OF 
‘THE SCOTTISH REVIVAL. 


By CHAartes Terkry Comins. 


HE summer of 1873 in Scotland seems to have 
been one of expectation on the part of many. re- 
ligious people, The Union centroversy,in the Free 
Church had apparently been healed at the last; Assem- 
bly, and all its clergymen felt that the strength of the 
church—no longer wasted in controversy—ought to 
wake itself felt in a quickened church life. But aside 
from prayers and longings there were no evidences of 
the coming blessing. -In midsummer Mr. Moody left 
Chicago for England. The circumstances attending 
his departure are not well-known, but it is hinted that 
he went at the solicitation of a gentleman in New- 
eastle-on-Tyne. His last words to his friends in Chi- 
cago, when questioned as to where he was going, were, 
‘‘T am going for ten thousand souls for Christ.”” The 
evangelists went first to York, but met with no recep- 
tion and excited no particular interest. Thence to 
Durham and Sunderland, but still without particular 
success. And it was not until they reached Newcastle, 
about August, that the first evidences of the coming 
harvest appeared. Here there had been some prepa- 
ration for their coming, and here, in the place where 
Wesley had preached to the colliers with such wonder- 
ful results, Messrs. Moody and Sankey were greeted 
with great crowds of eager listeners and a.great in- 
gathering of converts. The news of the work in New- 
castle soon reached Scotland, and in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow self-appointed committees of earnest men 
sent the revivalists invitations to visit their cities. In 
Glasgow invitations were sent about the same time by 
the Y. M. C. Association, and by two gemtlemen, Mr. J. 
R. Miller and Rev. Mr. Wells—each party acting igno- 
rantly of the other’s action. Messrs. Moody and San- 
key agreed to visit both places. They reached Edin- 
burgh about the first of December, and at their first 
meeting were greeted with a crowded house. The 
next day Mr. Moody went into the noonday prayer- 
meeting. It wasinacomparatively small room, which 
was only about two-thirds full; but from this day be- 
gan its new life. The room filled up rapidly, and, 
after successive removals to larger and larger quarters, 
the meeting finally settled in the Free Church Assem- 
bly Hall, where it still remains. It often to-day has 
an attendance of 1,500. The work in Edinburgh grew 
apace. Soon there was not room to hold the vast con- 
courses flocking to hear the evangelists. That all 
might hear, rather than from any peculiarity in the 
addresses, there were meetings for particular classes— 
meetings in which none but young men or young wo- 
men were admitted, meetings for working people and 
for children—and yet even with, this subdivision of 
their audiences no place could hold those gathered. 
Meanwhile in Glasgow there had yet been nothing of 
remarkable interest. 

Here and there in particular there may have been 
some new life, and those in communication with Edin- 
burgh could not but feel the influence of the revival 
there. But January and the world’s week of prayer 
now came, and in Glasgow, without warning, the ordi- 
nary meetings of that week overflowed till it became 
necessary to hold the daily prayer meeting in two 
crowded churches. The week ended, but not the 
meetings, which, owing to the unusual interest, were 
continued a second week, and were succeeded by a 
noonday prayer meeting. In this meeting, then held 
in St. George’s Established Church, Mr. Moody made 
his first appearance very soon after the week of pray- 
er, and delivered his first address in Glasgow from the 
text, “Is anything too hard for Ged?’ February, 
March and April, the two evangelists gave all their 
time to Glasgow with the exception of one week spent 
in Dundee. Ewing Place Church (a Congregational 
ehureh) will vs Reeders reer frevg  eapeeee Aue 
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ter of religious activity. It is conveniently situated, 
from its character as a Congregational church exciting 
no denominational jealousies, and from its building 
arrangements particularly adapted to such meetings— 
having convenient side rooms and easy exit. Here 
meetings are still held twice a day, the Committee of 
the church extending the use of their church free of 
all charges. From the number and character of its 
population, the revival in Glasgow soon became a mat- 
ter of national importance. Besides the great number 
of residents blessed, clergymen were attracted to it 
from all parts of Scotland and came hoping to learn 
some good for their churches. Merchants, in Glasgow 
on business, could not leave without being influenced, 
and these carrying back to their own churches quick- 
ened souls and a personal experience of the work, 
there were soon little centers of revival all over Scot- 
land. A great work was done among the shipbuilders 
on the Clyde by some.of the young men and young la- 
dies of Glasgow. Noonday meetings were held at 
lunch time, and the workmen, hastily bolting their 
luncheons, would gather in crowds to hear the sweet 
songs and to listen to some short address. Street 
preaching revived with great vigor, and everywhere 
went these who had been quickened, carrying with 
them ‘‘Sankey’s Hymns,” and ready with short, ear- 
best words'to follow up the example of the evangelists. 
Just before the May’ meetings of the assemblies 
Messrs.: Moody and Sankey held their final meetings in 
preparatory to a tour of Scotland. No 
church could accommodate the anticipated crowds, 
and preparations were made to hold them in Kibble 
Palace—a huge crystal palace, capable of accommo- 
dating about six thousand people. Every night fora 
week that huge edifice was erowded, and each night 
with a different audience, while the adjacent grounds 
were often thronged with those who could not get in. 
The smallest audience was on the night when only 
those were admitted who thought they had “got a 
blessing’? during Mr. Moody’s visit. Tickets were dis- 
tributed to 3,500 people, all professing conversion, of 
whom only 400 were from outside Glasgow. 

Mr. Moody spoke from the thought ‘He is able”’ 
earnest words of encouragement to these new con- 
verts. It was a wonderful sight to see him facing these 
ingathered thousands of his children in Christ. Truly 
it looked as though he had come “for 10,000 souls for 
Corist.”’” The expression “‘ got a blessing,’”’ so largely 
used at this time, has become current coin in Scotiand 
as indicating an awakening of soul through the revi- 
val meetings. At the time of the General Assemblies 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey were in Edinburgh, and 
their meetings were largely attended by the delegates 
of these Assemblies. The reports on the state of relig- 
ion and the private religious conferences of the two 
Assemblies drew forth a full and free expression of 
sentiment regarding thé work of these men and the 
revival in Scotland. All weve obliged to acknowledge 
the agency of “tne two Americans” and the great 
evangelistic value of Sankey’s Hymns. The Assembly 
ef the U. P. and Reformed Churches had already 
yieldeda like testimony. Had the revival needed before 
official recognition, it certainly had itnow. The most 
conservative in these Assemblies were unable or un- 
willing to speak a word derogatory of the work, and a 
great preparation was made for the summer cam- 
paign by bringing all who were at all ignorant into 
full acquaintance with the work and the agents. Old 
prejudices were broken up, and in all branches of the 
Presbyterian Church the hymns of Sankey, which had 
been so efficient an instrument, were tacitly author- 
ized. All through the summer the work has gone on 
without relaxation. The tour of the two evangelists 
has been one steady march of deep, earnest revival 
feeling. It is said by sober men well acquainted with 
the facts that no church which has received them with 
sympathy has been unblessed. The coming of the 
summer has generally been regarded as deadly to the 
continuance of revival activity. This summer has but 
deepened and broadened the revival work in Scotland. 
When the cities became thinned of their wealthier 
population, among whom the revival had principally 
been, the earnest workers carried the work down 
among the poorer people, the churchless ones not 
heretofore reached, and in out-door meetings and 
tents there has been a wonderful soul-saving work 
among these. Some thousands of the lowest are 
thought in Glasgow alone to have been converted. 
When the tent work on The Green was stopped by the 
coming of cold, damp autumn months, over 2,000 pro- 
fessed converts stood upon the books of that one meet- 
ing. Nor were those who left the city less active. 
Young men agreed to spend their vacations wherever 
the committees deemed they could do the most good; 
while every one who had been awakened in the cities 
seemed to go forth a self-appointed evangelist for 
summer work. Ali Scotland has been ablaze this sum- 
mer. I will venture to assert that there has been not 
a single gathering place of summer tourists in which 
earnest revival meetings have not been held. Mr. 
Sankey wis called away before the summer ended, 
and Mr. Moody prosecuted the work alone, visiting 
every section of North Scotland. After a summer of 
wondrous activity, a farewell meeting of all Christian 
workers was called for August 27th in Inverness. 
Hither came from all parts of Scotland those who had 
been associated in the work, and after a day full of 
meetings and reunions Mr. Moody departed for Ire- 
land, stopping on the way to awaken Oban and Camp- 
belton, Hehas been joined in Belfast by Mr. Sankey, 





and they have been greeted by audiences vaster even 
than those which they had in Scotland. Their work 
here has been peculiarly among rich and fashionable 
people, and great hopes are felt that a year may lie 
before Ireland similar to that which has blessed Scot- 
land. Meanwhile in Scotland the work goes bravely 
on, aud everything seems to predict that the revival 
there will continue this winter. 








RED AND GOLD. 
By A. B. H. 


Fi ppm who have been in Palestine give 
us accounts of the scarlet anemone with which 
the ground is red in some sections of that country; in 
hue so vivid that when the wind sweeps over the great 
patches of bloom it is as if sheets of fire were running 
along the grass. 

That “‘ wouderful color’ of red, as Helen Hunt calls 
it, ‘which makes such road for itself through space!”’ 
Just now it gives the tone to every shaded door-yard 
and highway, to bill-top and mountain-side, to swamp 
and river-bank and railroad track. By-and-by the 
browns and bronzes and drabs and russets and grays 
will have their turn; but now it is high carnival with 
the reds and yellows. 

August hung out the first signal, when every leaf on 
every dwarf blueberry bush became a tongue of flame, 
a jet of fire; then the common briers, blackberry and 
raspberry, were glorified in colors—in rich, warm, mel- 
low, fruity reds that have no name; then the sumach‘s 
in hues “likest blood,” as the old Saxons said of the 
carbuncle, or oftener in a mingling of red and gold, 
in such torrid fervor that it seemed as if some growth 
belonging to the tropics was out in flaming flowers. 
There is a gorgeousness about the sumach beyond all 
the carmines and crimsons of the maple. Itis a com- 
bination of red and yellow, in which the first prevails, 
in such blendings as one sees in a bed of old-fashioned 
tulips, where the two colors glow and burn in every 
possible way of shadings that can be imagined, in 
lines, in waves, in blotches, in veins, in red dusted with 
gold. A clump of sumachs with the sun shining on it 
is like the oriflamme banner of ‘ golden flames.” 

All through the early October days one who passed 
along this village street could catch glimpses between 
the houses—if he had eyes to behold it—of what looked 
like a vast garden all ablaze with the most sumptuous 
flowers on the great hill-side half a mile off beyond the 
river. It seemed suddenly and mysteriously to have 
flowered out, for not so very long ago it was like an 
open pasture over there, where in the Autumn the long 
grass grew sere and showed yellow and dry mixed in 
with golden rod, and spotted here and there by a patch 
of bracken. 

But by the marvelous processes of nature, whereby 
she causes to spring up a pine forest where no tree was 
growing before, or clothes an uucultivated waste with 
oaks, that sunny slope was doing its best to become a 
woodland; and in this, its early stage, it had sent up 
scrub oaks and white birches and beeches, permitting 
to exist for a while among them a liberal sprinkling of 
wild cherry trees, sumachs, and an undergrowth of 
blackberries and raspberries. These were all; but 
what a show they made, beyond tulips or the splendid 
yellow lilies of Persia, or dahlias from Mexico, or flow- 
ers of South American forests! 

The second great annual miracle had been wrought 
in them, and they were in all the glory of their trans- 
formation. The birches and beeches were of every 
shade and tint that can be made of yellow, beginning 
with pale greenish gold and ending with golden brown; 
the dwarf oaks and cherries looked as if they had been 
dipped in the juice of grapes; and the sumachs were 
in their own unnameable mingling of vermilion and 
gold. The aspect was not northern; it was oriental 
in coloring; it was tropical in affluence. 

And seeing it, and all the rest, on that day of Octo- 
ber softness when I went over and up there to solve 
the mystery, looking away on leagues of far-off painted 
forests, on a landscape done in colors as if gorgeous 
tapestry had been hung on the mountain sides, it did 
not seem at all as if this was the familiar earth, but 
rather ef ‘‘ the stuff that dreams, are made of,” as if it 
were a dissolving view; even the mountains in their 
haze of smoky blue seemed just ready to fade and dis- 
appear. 

Once a year this vision is vouchsafed to us; oncea 
year it comes into our lives—these lives of ours where 
men and women work and plan and save and spend, 
and suffer and are anxious about many things—it 
comes to rest us and lift us up, to soothe and help and 
bless us, and to give us a sense of what God is and can 
do and make for us, and to hint in a very tender, very 
sweet yet impalpable way of that land “ which is fairer 
than day,’’ that country which is afar off and yet near, 
which we seek; of the sweet fields, the green pastures, 
the new earth under the new heavens “beyond the 
swelling flood.” 








None of the late Baron Rothschild’s heirs could 
hope to break his will on the ground that the follow- 
ing sentence in it was proof of his being out of his 
right mind: ‘I exhort all my beloved children always 
to live in harmony, never to loosen family bonds, to 
avoid all differences, dissensions, and litigations, to use 
forbearance toward each other, and not to allow tem- 
per to get the better of them, and to be friendly in 
their disposition.” 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Do you think that God enjoys praise? We do not 
think much of people who are fond of praise. Can 
God be pleased with the fulsome praise lavished on him 
in prayer? 

VAIN.man likes praise because it is praise. 
An ambitious man likes it because it gives him 
asense of power. But there is a praise which the 
highest, openest men like. It_is that which has its 
root in personal love. We do not think that God is 
pleased with the perfunctory laudations of long pray- 
ers, or anthems “executed” without feeling, or that 
he would be delighted by the insertion of his name in 
the Constitution of the United States. God cannot be 
praised by joint resolutions, he delighteth not in high- 
strung introductions to a prayer, he is not touched by 
the laudations of Eliphaz the Temanite and Bildad the 
Shuhite; but he does rejoice, we doubt not, in the 
praise of the sincerely grateful heart, in the thankful 
tears of the repentant harlot, in the precious ointment 
of Mary of Bethany, in the lisped hosannas of loving 
children. . 

2. In your reply to the first question in the paper of 
September 30th you say that there is a mistake in our 
era. Why does the Christian era commence four years 
subsequent to, instead of at, the birth of Christ? 

The custom of dating from the birth of Christ: was 
unknown in the first centuries of Christianity. <A 
Scythian monk, Dionysius Exiguus—“ the little’—in 
the sixth century first suggested dating from the birth, 
or rather from the conception of Christ. He fixed 


the date of Christ’s incarnation in the year of Rome. 


754. But as Herod must have died, aceording to the 
best calculations, in the year of Rome 750, we know 
that the birth of Jesus took place at least four years 
earlier.’ This Dionysian era came into use in Rome 
and gradually spread to other parts of Christen- 
dom. In the eleventh century it was adopted by 
ihe popes, whose infallibility did not enable them to 
avoid approving the mistake made by Dionysius Exi- 
guus five hundred years before. So that we are all 
counting the years of the Christian era four or five 
years belew their real number—Christ was really born 
1878 or 1879 years ago. But for practical purposes it 
does not matter whether we are correct or not, so that 
we all use the same date. 


3. We are building a church in this place, a farming 
community, and find it difficult to raise sufficient 
funds to finish it. Parties outside of the church pro- 
pose to help us by having a ball aud giving us the pro- 
ceeds. Ought we to accept the offer? 

If you expect the church to be useful to your neigh- 
bors it must not have a taint of mercenariness about 
it. Even if you believed a ball to be right, it would 
be better for you to say so under circumstances that 
would afford no suspicion of your being influenced by 
a bribe. Better not have a church than to have one 
with its hands tied by the memory of a doubtful trans- 
action. Weare farfrom saying tbat dancing is wrong 
under all circumstances—we do say, however, that a 
promiscuous ball, to which all who pay are admitted 
regardless of eharacter, and where the dancing is full 
of excitement and carried on long after the hours 
when for physical, mental and moral health we should 
be asleep, is an evil against which a church should 
bear witness. Let your church stand unfinished for 
awhile—it will be a monument to your incorrupti- 
bility, and preach many a wholesome sermon to the 
passer-by. 

4. Is a person who 13 not a follower of Christ a suit- 
able teacher for a class in Sunday-school? or should 
he be a member of a church ? 


A person who is not in any sense a “follower of 
Christ,” that is, a wicked person, is certainly unfit to 
teach a Sunday-schooi class, But all church members 
are not followers of Christ in the highest sense. We 
should prefer an honorable, high-minded, unselfish 
man who is not a ehurch member, to a selfish or 
untrustworthy man who professes to follow Christ. 
You must do the best you can. A devout, earnest, in- 
telligent, humble, self-sacrificing follower of Christ is 
the ideal teacher. As the stock of such teachers is 
quite short of the demand we must do what we can. 


5. In Mr. Beecher’s Life of Christ, he says of the con- 
wversation between Christ and Wicodemus: “‘ The Ethi- 
opian may change his skin and the leopard his spots ! 
« « « The Hely Ghost is to carry a flood of light and 
energy to every soul that is willing.” The subject of 
my ardent desire is expressed in the last short para- 
graph. I seem to myself perfectly willing, then why 
do I not receive this flood of ight and energy ? 

What are you waiting for? For a deluge of emotion? 
This is not what is promised. Are you diligently on- 
deavoring to “ work the works of God”? Energy and 
light are often given only in the act of doing. Your 
very ardent desire—may not that be the beginning? 
Use your dawn and do not trouble yourself because it 
is not noonday. That will come also in God’s own 
good time. 


Mivor QUERIES.—1. We do not know the name of 
the author of St. Olaves, etc. 2. You will find Prof. 
Tyndali’s recent address, about which tkere has been 
#0 much controversy, in the last number of the Pepu- 
lar Sctence Monthly. 3. The Count of Paris’s History 
of the Civil War in America is republished by. Porter 
4& Coates of Philadelphia. 4. You will find the quota- 
tion, “Ob, most lame and impotent conclusion,” in 
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Shakespeare’s Othello, Act II.,Scenel. Mary Cowden 
Clarke’s, Complete Concordance to Shakespeare may 
be had of Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, New York. 
Price $9. 5. We cannot find such a work as Holbein’s 
Image of Death. 6. The best work on cheese-making 
is Flint’s Milch Cow and Dairy Farming. Price $2.50. 
Orange Judd & Co. 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


The New Jersey Congregationalists have their 
doubts about these “triennial councils.” They took 
them up at their late general association meeting in 
Middletown, and went so far as to resolve unanimously 
that they were not impressed with the need of holding 
such councils every three years, that the system would 
work mischief and that it is contrary to the idea of 
Congregationalism. Special councils in certain emer- 
gencies might do, but not stated assemblies. Rev. Dr. 
George B. Bacon, of Orange Valley, who was a dele- 
gate at the New Haven Council, spoke unreservedly 
both against its existence and its action. It will not 
be surprising to hear of other associations endorsing 
New Jersey’s views, though in the New York associa- 
tion, which met here last week, the disposition seemed 
to be to favor the “ triennials,”’ judging from a resolu- 
tion passed sympathizing with the opinions expressed 
at New Haven in support of consolidating the benev- 
olent societies of the denomination. 

















Professor Seymour’s rejection as Bishop of Ili- 
nois was not considered as in any event likely to occur 
when the Episcopal Convention closed its doors on the 
14th inst. to act on his confirmation. But eight days’ 
secret sessions in the case appear to have worked very 
unexpectedly on the final vote. The candidate failed 
to be confirmed, not having received a constitutional 
majority in his favor. It was necessary that he should 
havea majority of the dioceses on both the clerical and 
lay side of the House, but he received it in neither 
case. Of forty-one dioceses represented, only eleven 
voted for him through their laity and nineteen through 
their clergy. This unlooked for result is understood 
to have been due to the thorough investigation of Pro- 
fessor Seymour’s views on the real presence, and also 
of his course in the General Seminary during a contro- 
versy with its Dean in 1871. Documents and letters 
were read from authoritative sources charging him 
with sympathizing with the extreme ritualists, which 
appear to have impressed the Convention with the be- 
lief that he was at least a doubtful “‘ Churchman,” not 
pronounced enough in his orthodoxy to hold a place 
with the bishops of the Church. The point was also 
pressed home that the candidate was by reputation a 
ritualist in his tendencies, and that his confirmation 
would be hailed as a victory for that wing in the de- 
nomination. 


At last the Long Island Baptist Association, 
which has been burdened for some time with the Rev. 
Mr. Hyatt Smith’s open communion church in Brook- 
lyn, ends its perplexity in the matter by dropping the 
wayward charge from its rolls, by a vote of 174 to 2A, 
How that church regards its exclusion is seen in the 
protest which its pastor read to the Association after 
the result was announced: 


“ We firmly believe and declare that your act of éxpulsion 
of our church from the Association is vi 

that law of Gospel truth the maintenance 
the proudest page in the his tor of the Baptist denomination. 
Your vote of disfellowship will in no wise vary the attitude 
or the action of Lee Avenue Baptist Church. 

* She forth from your body upon her brow 
the mark of the cross, having the Sign and seal of the Holy 
Ghost in the conversion of a multitude’ of souis, as the unan- 
swerable declaration of divine approbation. ‘If God be f 
us, who can be nst us?” The leaven of libe 
in every church within the bounds of the A: tion, and 
shall continue to work ‘ until the whole measure is leavened.’ 

“* We declare ourselves to be a Baptist church, openly avow- 
ing believer’s baptism; knowing no baptism but immersion, 
and receiving baptized believers enly to church membership. 
We neither nvite to nor e from the Lord’s Table a - 
ple of the Lord, but leave the question of privilege with the 
queen ionnt and Him whose infinite grace gave and governs 

e feas 

“Tt isa day of Christian union and holy fellowship. The 
age of prosbeiption and ecclesiastical t; y has away, 
and no mandate or council or association can it back.” 








This week the Episcopal Convention takes up 
the question of ritualism; at least Monday noon was 
set as the time for considering the report of the Com- 
mittee on Canons in regard to it.. This Committee, the 
most important and influential of the House of Depu- 
ties, is unanimous in the recommendation it makes, 
which is to the effect that, as ritualistic practices are 
an evil to be met, an additional section to the Canon 
on the Prayer-Book be authorized, giving a Bishop 
power on complaint of any two presbyters to investi- 
gate ceremonies or practices not ordained in the 
Prayer-Book, and to bring the minister who counte- 
nances such ceremonies to trial for a breach of his or- 
dination vow. The following are declared to be un- 
authorized practices: a. The use of incense; b. The 
‘placing cr carrying or retaining a crucifix in any part 
of the place of public worship; c. The elevation of the 
elements in the holy communion in such manner as to 
expose them to the view of the people as objects to- 
ward which adoration is to be made; d. Any act of 
adoration of or toward the elements of the holy com- 
munion, such as bowings, prostrations, and genuflex- 
ions. It is probable the discussion will turn not so 





much on the propriety of these ceremonies as upon the 
necessity and expediency of legislating on the subject 
atall. Will a canon prevent the growth of ritualism? 
is considered the main point at issue. 





PERSONAL NotEs.—Mrs. Hosford, deceased, of 
Canton, Conn., bequeathed her house and land to the 
Congregational church in the place for a parsonage.— 
Park Street Church, Boston, accepts Rev. Mr. Mur- 
ray’s resignation.—The new Phillips Presbyterian 
church building in New York, dedicated last week, and 
costing nearly $250,000 was the free gift of Mr. James. 
Lenox to the church.—Rey. William Robinson, of 
Cambridge, England, who is described as “‘ undoubted- 
ly the greatest Non-Conformist pastor who has labored 
in that place since the days of Robert Hall,” died in 
the State of Iowa, recently, at the age of seventy. He 
was visiting his son in the West, recruiting his health,. 
and had been improving, when a sudden attack ended 
his career.—The late Mrs. Jocl Rathbone, formerly a 
member of Dr. Sprague’s church (Presbyterian), in 
Albany, and latterly of Dr. Bridgman’s Baptist con- 
gregation, made a large number of bequests to Baptist 
societies in her will. The American Baptist Missiona-- 
ry Union, the Home Mission Society and the Woman’s 
Union Missionary Society receive ten thousand dollars 
each; the Albany Baptist ‘Missionary Union, the Al- 
bany Children’s Friends’ Society and the. American, 
Bible Society, five thousand each; Albany societies, 
Orphans’ and City Tract, twenty-five hundred each,, 
and other local charities four thousand; Consumptives’ 
Home, in Boston,.one thousand. Besides, these gifts, 
she suitably remembered her pastors, Presbyterian 
and Baptist; Rev. Drs. Hague, Sprague and Bridg- 
man. Many a poor family too will feel her loss.— 
Rev. Lyman Whiting, late of Jamesville, Wis., has ac- 


cepted the call of the Plymouth Congregational 


Church, in Philadelphia, to become their pastor.— 
Rey. E. W. Bacon, of Flint, Mich.; another son of Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, goes to the Grove Street Church, East’ 
Orange, N. J.—Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, has 
decided to resist the tempting call from the Church of 
the Messiah.in New York (Unitarian). He stays with 
his old charge. 











FOREIGN. 


Large as the Lutherans are numerically in this 
country, their momentum as one body is seriously im- 
paired by the number of “synods” into which they: 
are divided, each with its own shade of doctrinal views. 
The rock on which they split is the ‘** Augsburg Con- 
fession.” Efforts to harmonize the various sections 
have not been successful, but it seems that the General 
Council of nine synods which met last week at Buffalo 
has taken up the matter again as presented in the re- 
port of a committee appointed a year ago to carry on 
negotiations with all Lutherans who accept the Augs- 
burg Confession for the holding of a “colloquium ’”’ to 
ascertain on what points the various bodies differ. The 
report we have not seen. 





An incident of the Church Congress at Brighton, 
England—at. which there was as great a crush this 
year as ever—was the reception of two distinguished 
visitors, the Bishop of Jerusalem and the Patriarch of 
Syria. They were heartily welcomed by the Presi- 
dent, the Bishop of Winchester, as representing 
churches which had always been on terms of amity 
with the Church of England. ‘The Eastern Church,” 
said the Bishop, ‘‘ has fulminated no anathemas against 
us, and it has ever desired to promote brotherly com- 
munion with*aus. The English Church must sympa- 
thize with her; because she has for many years resisted. 
the encroachments of the Pontiff of Rome.” 





Dr. Dollinger is represented to have recently ex- 
pressed his views very fully respecting the situation 
of affairs in the event of the Pope’s death. It is a sub- 
ject pretty generally canvassed in ecclesiastical circles 
in Europe. -Dollinger says: ‘‘The present Pontiff is 
looked upon as a sort of miraculous individual from the 
fact of his having reigned longer than any other Pope 
in history. A halo of peculiar sanctity has been gath- 
ered about him from that constant belief in miracu- 
lous inspiration which he has obtained, and in which 
others believe, and from the immense success of the 
Jesuits in maintaintng that he is the particular favor- 
ite of Heaven, has obtained prophetic privileges, and 
is in immediate intercourse with the Blessed Virgin, 
and with Saint Peter and others, His successor, how- 
ever, will find himself in a totally different and much 
more unfavorable position. The Italian Government 
will be more on its guard and stricter in its measures 
than has been the case with the present Pope—who was 
in regular possession of all his rights and powers as a 
secular sovereign, while the next Pope will be a pre- 
tender,. But nobody can style the present Pope a 
pretender, in the ordinary acceptance of that term, 
because for many years he was in actual possession 
of temporal power and ecclesiastical state. The next 
Pope will find the kingdom af Italy in full posses- 
sion, which will, of course, protest against any claim 
for the ancient possessions of the Roman Church. The 
Pope will claim them, but he will not be able to say, 
‘You have despoiled me.’ The present Pope ®8y5: 
“You have intruded violently into my property, and 
have thrown me out of it... The next Pope finds Italy 
in full possession, and. can raise the claim only. S0 
the change will be entirely in favor of the lay power. - 
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The Geleck. 


[From Tuesday, Oct. 20, to Monday, Oct. 26.] 


What would you do if you lived in Louisiana? 
It is proper that every one who believes in a popular 
government should ask himself this question. Of 
course old style Democrats, to a man, will say, ‘‘ Vote 
against Kellogg and the Custom-house Ring,” but they 
will say so more because it is a party question than be- 
cause of any convictions as to the rights and wrongs of 
the case. The rest of the Democrats will say the same 
thing from honorable motives, and we venture to say 
that not more than one quarter of the Republican 
party advocates the other side, this quarter corre- 
sponding in its perception of abstract justice with 
the old-style Democrats just referred to. Notwith- 
standing the well-established preponderance of public 
sentiment in favor of a fair election, and the conse- 
quent overthrow of the Kellogg government, there is 
every reason to believe that the election. will be very 
much like its predecessors. At this writing there is no 
reasonable ground for hoping that the Board of Can- 
‘vassers will be non-partisan. Its present organization 
seems to insure just such a thwarting of public opinion 
as has for the last eight years crippled the State and 
excited the pity and disgust of the rest of the country. 
Congress is wholly to blame for this condition of 
things, for it deliberately shirked 1ts responsibility in 
neglecting to take action on the report of its commit- 
tee. The sentiment of the country would have fully 
sustained the President in calling an extra session after 
the September uprising, and it will still approve any 
reasouable precaution that he may take at.the elev- 
enth hour, to secure the fair registration and election 
which is the sole guarantee of peace a week hence. Of 
course this can hardly be hoped for. The Kellogg 
Government seems disposed to keep itself in power by 
its old tactics, depending upon the U. 8. troops to put 
down armed resistance. Mr. Penn who so successfully 
managed the overthrow of Kellogg the other day, ad- 
vises his followers to submit to almost any indignity 
rather than be provoked to violence, believing that 
nothing will please Kellogg better than an appeal to 
arms. It is just possible that the Conservatives may 
poll such an overwhelming vote that ‘counting in”’ 
will be impossible even to such shameless accountants 
as we believe live insLouisiana. 











Perhaps it is only-a campaign rumor manufac- 
tured by those interested, but the gossip of the street 
has it that in consequence of the Democratic victories 
at the West, European. bankers are sending their 
United States bonds to New York to be sold. Be this 
true or false, the Times vouches for the following: A 
Western correspondent (politics not stated), of one of 
our large banking houses was lately in town, and took 
occasion to call on the firm for a little matter of pri- 
vate business. He wanted them, he said, to sellfor him 
a large amount of five-twenties. This having been 
done and the gold placed in his possession, or to his 
credit, a member of the firm asked him why he made 
such a clearing out sale of his governments. ‘“ Be- 
cause,’’ was the answer, ‘‘out our way the Democrats 
have been winning some victories, and your people 
down here tell me they are likely to do the same in 
New York. If they are going to do that, I want to 
stand from under; and I would advise everybody to 
do the same.’”? We know very well that there are some 
Western Republicans who are opposed to resumption, 
but inflation, so far as the West is concerned, is more 
conspicuous in Democratic than in Republican plat- 
forms. Here, for instance, are the declarations on 
which the States indicated were carried by the Demo- 
crats a few days ago: 

Oxn10.—The Democracy of Ohio reiterate their declaration 
that the five-twenty bonds, by the letter and spirit of the 
Jaw and the general understanding of the community, were 
payable in legal tender notes, and the act of March, 1869, 
which pledged the faith of the nation to their payment in 
coin, was an unnecessary and wicked sacrifice of the interests 
of the taxpaying laborer for the non-taxpaying bond-holder. 
' InDIANA.—First: That we are in fayor of the redemption 
of the five-twenty-bonds in greenbacks, according to the law 
under which they were issued. Second: We are in favor of 
the repeal of the law of March, 1869, which assumed to con- 
strue the law so as to make such bonds payable exclusively 
in gold. 

This must be infinitely discouraging to our East- 
ern Democratic journals which have been striving 
tmanfully to engraft hard money upon the party in a 
national sense. 





Another very successful robbery of a country 
bank was effected at Milford, N. H., early in the week, 
the usual evidences of long and patient watching and 
Planning on the part of the burglars being apparent. 
Asa rule country banks are more exposed to raids of 
this kind than are elaborately guarded city insti- 
tutions. This is, perhaps, unavoidable; but every 
warning should make every bank in the country 
safer against future attacks. In the case of the 
Milford bank, the cashier and his family were 
awakened at dead of night and securely gagged, Brid- 
get being the only member of the household who made 
Serious resistance. It was known to the burglars that 
the bank keys were habitually left at the Post-office, 
and their exact hiding-place was extorted from the 
cashier by threats of a character which. seem to the 


remote spectator somewhat extravagant. To cut the 
story short, they got the keys and all necessary in- 
formation, and something like $100,000 in money and 
convertible securities, and at this writing no trace has 
been discovered of their line of retreat. Now it is 
very easy for us who have never been awakened by the 
flash of a dark lantern in our eyes, and the uncomfort- 
able pressure of a pistol against our foreheads, to say 
that we would die sooner than surrender a trust like 
that of a cashier. Under such circumstances the 
nerves of most men do not remain at their usual ten- 
sion, and there is apt to be a quickening action of 
the heart which is confusing to abstract notions of 
faithfulness. Nevertheless, there are men who retain 
their self-possession in such a case, and we do not now 
recall an instance where the robbers carried out. their 
threats against a resolutely silent cashier, for the very 
simple reason that such action would of necessity frus- 
trate their plans. It: is impossible, however, that 
every bank shall have an official in whom every-day 
honesty and steadfast courage are at their maximum; 
but every bank can see that a plucky fellow with am- 
ple resources in the way of fire-arms is locked up alone 
in the bank over night, with no means of getting out, 
or letting others in, and any number of keys in the 
hands of as many different individuals as may be made 
to cover the nightly depository of the only keys which 
can be of use to burglars. The gagging and extorting 
business cannot well be carried on all over a village 
without waking some one up. 





San Francisco, in spite of the obstinacy with 
which she clings to her pernicious hard money system, 
is enjoying a material prosperity which is hardly less 
remarkable than was her extraordinary stride, twenty- 
five years ago, from insignificance to prominence. 
From an article in the Chronicle we glean the follow- 
ing items as to the progress made during the last year. 
Over two thousand buildings have been raised, an in- 
crease more than double what would have been esti- 
mated from the recorded rate of growth. The new 
buildings are more substantial in structure than their 
predecessors, and the city is fast losing the make-shift 
appearance which has heretofore characterized it. 
Iron fronts are coming into favor for stores and ware- 
houses, and expensive private dwellings are being 
erected along the popular streets, away from the busi- 
ness centers. The building companies are conducting 
their affairs on a scale of Occidental liberality—one 
concern finishing and selling houses at the rate of one 
aday. Another project contemptates the erection of 
“eight private palaces,” each to occupy an entire 
block, and to cost anywhere from $50,000 upward. 
Such are some of the indications that point to a brill- 
iant future for this metropolis of the Pacific coast. In 
an architectural point of view, San Francisco is very 
lucky in having a perfectly trustworthy and incor- 
ruptible public Inspector of Buildings in the shape of 
the not infrequent earthquake. Were it not for this 
faithful monitor, the emulous Californian would feel 
‘bound to beat the rest of the world in story building 
as he possibly does in story telling; but this triumph 
is forbidden. He must build his houses so that they 
will not topple over on slight provocation. On our 
Eastern architecture the steam elevator has not al- 
ways had a pleasing influence; but in San Francisco it 
cannot have a like effect to the same extent, for very 
obvious reasons. The city has had an exceptionally 
rough and tumble life of it so far, morally and phys- 
ically, but she seems, as the boating-men say, to be 
“pulling in better form” now, and recovering from 
the effects of her early lawlessness and misrule. Men 
who remember the little Spanish-American coast- 
hamlet of 1840, may well live to see a city with only 
one or two superiors on the continent. 





Full accounts of a series of elaborate experi- 
ments with a view of determining the effect of sub- 
marine torpedoes, have apparently convinced the 
English engineers that a heavy iron-clad is more easily 
disabled than a comparatively light gunboat. A con- 
demned vessel was fitted with a buoyant cargo and 
mines were successfully exploded at regularly de- 
creasing distances, the vessel being docked and exam- 
ined after each explosion. Beginning at a distance of 
eighty feet, the interval was decreased with no injur- 
ious effects until the mine was only fifty feet from her 
side. After the last explosion she was found to be 
quite unseaworthy. Rivets were started, framework 
was crushed, and it was clearly demonstrated that a 
mine within fifty feet of a ship with her stores on 
board will pretty certainly send her to the bottom. 
In commenting on the experimehts, a scientific jour- 
nal says that owing to the far greater inertia it would 
hardly have been possible for a heavy iron-clad like 
those lately built in English yards to have survived the 
shock. If this be so, the harbors of the world may be 
regarded as safe trom the great ships on which the 
maritime powers have pinned their faith, and spent 
their money. It must be conceded, however, that 
stronger plates and heavier framework may resist an 
explosion, even at closer quarters. It is now the poli- 
cy of Continental and American officers to twit the 
Admiralty with having failed to prove anything. 
Until a first-class ironclad like’the Inflexible, with her 
armament on board and her crew at quarters, has her 
bottom crushed in by a torpedo, or successfully resists 
the same at very close quarters, the extra-Anglican 
world will refuse to admit that the experiment has 
been fairly tried. 





hood to the trembling huskiness of age. 





“ TOINETTE,” 


A CHAPTER OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 


[Last week we mentioned, among our book reviews, a story 
of Southern life, entitled Toinette, written by Henry Churton 
and published by J. B. Ford & Co. The merit of the book is 
so uncommon that we are glad. to bring it more fully to the 
knowledge of our readers, and we publish below an extract 
from the earlier chapters. We have made a selection which 
may be enjoyed in itself, without entering into the plot of the 
story ; and all that needs to be said by way of introduction is 
that Manuel Hunter is a wealthy Carolinian lawyer who has 
just presented his son Geoffrey, on his starting in life for him- 
self, with a plantation and an outfit of slaves, including the 
girl Toinette. We ought to add, in justice to the book, that 
though it brings out with wonderful power the darker ele- 
ments inseparable from the slave system, its treatment of 
them is always delicate, and the book is wholly free from any 
repulsive or unwholesome features.—EpiTOR CHRISTIAN 
UNION.] 


oie next day was Christmas ; Christmas at the 
Great. House, in which Manuel Hunter lived— 
“The Hunter Home,’ as he had jocosely named the 
plantation years before. 

As the gray dawn crept over the hill tops, a motley 
crew of almost every age and shade of color came 
thronging up from the row of low, whitewashed huts, 
which constituted the servants’ quarters, to the Great 
House. It was the modern slave’s saturnalia—the 
heathen festival rebaptized and christened—the week 
whose license was a ludicrous mimicry of freedom, with 
an undertone of sadness, like the refrain of a planta- 
tion melody. Clad in their Sunday’s best, they 
thronged the piazza and hall of the House, and besieg- 
ed with uproarious freedom the room where “Ole 
Mas’r” slept; and then, by turns, that of every other 
member of the household. 

“‘ Christmas Gif, Mas’r Manwel!”’ ‘‘ Christmas Gif!’ 
“Christmas Gif!’’ was shouted, again and again, im 
every variety of tone, from the shrill treble of child- 
Male and fe- 
male vied with each other in increasing the clamor. 

Meantime the old man had risen and was calling for 
his body-servant. 

“ Dick! O Dick!” he shouted, well knowing that Dick 
had gone, with Manuel Hunter’s pass in his pocket, to 
a plantation several mils distant, to spend the Ohrist- 
mas. ‘“‘O Dick!’ he exclaimed again, angrily; and 
then opening the door, half-clad as he was, he called 
for him again. 

“Where has that black rascal gone? I say, Dick!” 

His appearance was the signal for renewed vocifera- 
tions. 

“Christmas Gif! Christmas Gif, mas’r! De Lor’ 
bress him! H’m jus asspry’s if he wasn’t gwine on 
seventy. H’m ’ll-‘live to keep many a rogue from kiss- 
in’ the widder yit! Ki! no danger ennybody dancin’ 
on nuffin while Mas’r Manwel lives! Nebber see'a 
hangin’ agin! De sheriff’s dun got so he dunno how 
tu tie de knot! It’s gone out of fashion on de surcutes 
eber sense Mas’r Manwel clar de man fur killin’ tree 
tvonct! Lor’, Lor’, ’t use to be just as common puttin’ 
hemp roun’ a gemman’s neck as roun’ a cotting bale, 
*fore Mas’r Manwel’s time, I ’members! I do!”’ said au 
old man, with a bald crown surrounded by pads of 
snowy wool, who leaned upon a staff, and seemed to 
be regarded as a sort of chief among them. 

They knew the weak point of the old man, his repute 
as a criminal lawyer, and with the slave’s deft flattery 
struck it at once, and bows and cheers, waving hats, 
handkerchiefs and aprons, greeted the master of three 
score slaves. ; , 

“Ts that you, Martin? How d’ye, old man?” said the 
master. ‘“‘Why, you’re as peart as if you weren't 
more’n twenty-five this mornin’. You'll help me, 
won’t you, Marty, boy, if that fellow Dick has run 
away.? He ought tu hev twenty licks for it. How 
d’ye, boys? How d’ye, gals? My shoes, Martin, and 
stockings. Where can that black rascal hev put ’em?”’ 

Old Martin was down upon his knees at once, and the 
crowd poured into the room, each one prying into 
nooks and corners after the master’s lost clothing, 
while he kept on, half petulantly, half humorcusly, 
scolding Dick and saying something pleasant to every 
one whose eye he caught, alternately. 

At length old Martin found one of the shoes under 
the bed, and carefully shaking it, out rolled a silver 
dollar, which he instantly appropriated, with a whoop 
of delight and a mocking “ Sarvant, sah,” as he bowed 
and scraped to his master, who angrily exclaimed : 

“* Here, you old rascal, are you going to rob me?” 

“Hil yah! yah!” laughed the old negro, still clutch- 
ing the silver, “ Mas’r ought ter hev a better pus nor 
dat ter keep the shiners in, else niggas steal ‘em, 
shore!” 

It seemed as if the old man’s money was every where 
except in its proper place, his purse. Each stocking 
held a quarter; and when his vest was handed to him 
he put both his hands through the arm-holes, in the 
old-fashioned way of putting on that garment, and, 
by some unaccountable carelessness in swinging it over 
his head, scattered dimes and half-dimes about the 
room inastyle that produced the utmost confusion 
among the dusky rabble. 

** Git out, you rascals!” shouted the old man, stamp- 
ing his feet in pretended rage. 

“Here, Martin, give me your cane while I beat the 
knaves. There, there,” he added, as all but old Martin 
left the room, and he stood, hat in hand, before him, 
“go wake up young Mas’r Geoffrey. Here, Marty, 
boy, is his Christmas Gift for him. You may take it 
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to him. I’ve given him the Lovett place, and put you 
in to take care of him. You won’t let him disgrace 
the old name, will you, Martin?” 

* Deed I won’t, sah,” replied the old slave, as he took 
the bundle of papers, and with a very consequential 
air marched at the head of the chattering troop toward 
‘young master’s room. 

Arriving at Geoffrey’s door the clamor was renewed, 
but was soon hushed by the barking of a large New- 
foundland dog, which the young master had brought 
home on his return from college, and who had a de- 
cided aversion to the dusky inhabitants of the planta- 
tion, though himself as highly ‘‘cullud”’ as any of 
them. 

Leon had been growling his dissent to the riotous 
proceedings of the morning for some time. He re- 
garded himself as the special guardian of Geoffrey, and 
always shared his room. Now, as the clattering feet 
came up the stairs and the servants clustered about 
the doorway, shouting their boisterous greeting, he 
burst out into a full-grown, threatening, imperative 


bark. 4 
**Down, Leon! nobody will hurt either of us,” said 


his master, ‘‘ be quiet, I say!’ 

“Christmas Gif! Christmas Gif!” shouted the ser- 
vants. 

“Thank you, boys, thank you; but don’t disturb me 
now. I’ll give you some tricks by-and-by,” said Geof- 
frey, lazily. 

When the clamor subsided, old Martin, rapping de- 
ferentially upon the door, said: 

“* Please, sah, Mas’r Manwel guv me suthin’, sah, asI 
was to giv you, sah, for your Christmas Gif.” 

*““Well, come in,” said Geoffrey. ‘* Down, Leon!’ 
as the old man opened the door and walked in, care- 
fully leaving it ajar for the accommodation of his 
fellow-servants, who stood without, or perhaps to 
facilitate retreat in case of need. 

“Sarvant, sah,” said the old man, bending his snowy 
head, with a princely grace, to the young master, who 
sat up in bed and held out his hand for the packet, and 
glancing dubiously at the still growling Leon. 

“Ah! Isee,’ said the son, * the title-deeds of Loy- 
ett Lodge, with bill of sale of twelve hands and house 
servants, including you too, Uncle Martin. My father 
is very kind, indeed. I did not suppose he could spare 
you.” 

** Mas’r Manwel says he hed to sen’ ole Martin to tak’ 
keer ov de res’, an’ see that young Mas Geoff *have 
himself,’’ sald the old man, with a chuckle. 

“You and Hulda shall have the overseer’s house 
then; and between us we will do his work, for I won’t 
have one of that tribe on the place,”’ replied Geoffrey. 

“Tt’s a right good plantation,” said Martin, “ with 
a heap of good lan’, an’ if ye jes’ let ole Martin hev his 
way, dat force’ll make a power o’ corn an’ rightsmart 
uv terbaccer.” 

‘Well, that will do, Martin. How d’ye, boys? I’ll 
be down to the storehouse after breakfast and see 
if I can find some Christmas gifts for you,” said Geof- 
frey. 

The old “ uncle,” with repeated bows and ‘‘ Mornin’, 
sah’s,’’ backed out of the room, like an inferior man- 
darin ducking to one of higher grade, carefully closed 
the door and with his friends went to salute the other 
members of the family, and then dispersed to the 
amusements of the Christmas time—the one week out 
of fifty-two in which they caught a far-off glimpse of 
freedom, the one thing that kept alive their faith in the 
good time coming, the oft-predicted ‘‘ Jubilee.” 


As he went down to breakfast Geoffrey Hunter met 
his new chattel, Toinette. She was carrying a server 
to the dining-room, for her mother was the cook at 
the Hunter Home, renowned for skill throughout the 
country side. 

** Christmas Gif’, Mas’r Geoff,’”’ said the handmaiden, 
dropping a courtesy under the server balanced on her 
head. 

“What do you want for your Christmas, Toinette ?” 

‘A new dress and a white apron, if you please, sir,” 
answered the girl, pertly. 

Geoffrey smiled. 

“T will give you that,’’ he said, “and the greatest 
Christmas you ever had, beside.”’ 

The look of childish pleasure on her face faded into 
wonder as she gazed up at his and followed him into 
the dining-room without further question. 

No one else of the family had as yet answered the 
bell. He leaned against the mantel and watched the 
girl, as with an absent manner she removed the differ- 
ent dishes from the tray and placed them on the table. 
He remembered his father's words, ‘She'll be a likely 
galsome day.” There could be no doubt of that, and 
quite unconsciously he began to estimate the market 
value of this piece of humanity a few years later, when 
‘Time should have ripened her charms, and developed 
her fine points. 

He was not sordid or unfeeling. He was simply 
speculating on the probable future value of his newly 
acquired possession, as the jovkey calculates the ‘‘come 
out’ of a colt, or the milkmaid counts the eggs which 
exist only in expectancy. He did not concern himself 
with the humanity or womanhood of Toinette. Much 
less did he consider her moral relations with himself, 
humanity or God. The law made her his slave, and he 
was troubled with nothing beyond. .. . 

Just then came to his ears the voice of the chattel 
as she advanced through the long hall, bringing some- 
thing from the kitchen beyond. She had forgotten 





her perplexity, and was singing, in very forgetfulness, 
that noble Christmas carol, 


** Brightest and best of the sons of the morning.” 


There was nothing ignoble in the voice. Rich and 
full it pulsed along the notes of this grand old anthem, 
wild and free. ‘A fine voice,” he thought, as uncon- 
sciously he hummed the air himself. ay tte 

As she entered the doorway her singing ceased, and 
she advanced to the table. 

‘“*Where did you learn that song, Toinette,"" asked 
Geoffrey. 

“Of Miss Rutby, sir,’’ answered Toinette, without 
interrupting her work. 

“Have you guessed what is the other Christmas Gift 
Iam to let you have?” he asked. 

“La, no, sir, dun forgot all ’’boutit. I reckon you’se 
jis foolin me,” she said, laughingly. 

“No,” said he, “you are going to have a new 
master.”’ 

The plate fell from the young girl’s hand, the color 
fled from her cheeks, and she gasped, “Is dat so?” 

“Yes, indeed itis. Father sold you yesterday,” he 
answered. 

“And mammy?” asked Toinette. 

**No, he could not spare her,” Geoffrey replied. 

The girl’s agony was painful to witness. He did not 
enjoy the scene, and he hated anything he did not en- 
joy. So he made haste to end it, by saying, ‘‘ But you 
have not asked who bought you, yet.” 

The sound of his voice seemed to have awakened 
the girl from a sort of trance, into which she had 
fallen. Quick as thought she was down before him, 
clasping his knees, and crying out: 

‘Don’t, don’t, Mas’r Geoffrey, don’t let ’em sell me 

*’way from mammy! Don’t let’em take me’way! T’ll 
work, Mas’r Geoffrey, arly an’ late! I won’t never be 
naughty! No,I won’t! Pore mammy! Pore mam- 
my! ’Twould kill her, Mas’r Geoffrey! Think of yer 
own mammy; her that learned me the pretty songs, 
and was kind to Toinette; that said she loved her 
most as well as if she was her own gal! I wa’n’t 
never bad to Miss Ruthy, Mas’r Geoffrey,” and she 
raised her face, pallid -with fright, and with the tears 
streaming down it—the thick brown hair falling back 
from the fair broad brow—and- looked at him beseech- 
ingly. 
. “Don’t, Mas’r Geoffrey, for yer mudder’s sake, and 
the good Lord’s sake! Don’t let ’°em take me ’way!” 
His eyes moistened at this impetuous appeal, and his 
voice was a little uncertain, too, as he said, quickly: 

“I won’t, Toinette, I won’t. I have bought you 
myself. Iam your new master. I am going to live 
at Lovett Lodge, and you may come and see: Mabel 
as often as you wish. Father gave you to me for a 
Christmas Gift. There, there! Go now.’’ The chat- 
tel was kissing his hands, and exclaiming through her 
tears, 

“Thank you, thank you! 
Geoffrey.”’ 

Somehow the master seemed to have overstepped 
the legal definition, and confounded the “ Homo” with 
the ‘‘ Persona,” the chattel with the child. Very 
plain distinctions are sometimes difficult to maintain. 


When Toinette returned to the kitchen one or two 
of the other servants were there talking of their holi- 
day pleasures, so she said nothing to old Mabel of her 
change of masters. Her agitation, however, did not 
escape the sharp eye of the old slave woman. There 
is no Layater in the world who can compare, as a skill- 
ful physiognomist, with an observing slave. 

“What was the matter in yon”—with a motion of 
the head toward the great house—‘this morning, 
Toinette?”’ said her mother when the breakfast was 
over, and she was preparing for the great dinner 
which was to be served at the Hunter Home that 
evening, as the Southern people always term the 
afternoon. 

“‘Mas’r Geoffrey scared me, mammy—that’s all,” 
answered Toinette, carelessly. 

‘‘How?”’ demanded the mother, sharply. 

“‘He told me I had got a new master now, and I 
thought I had been sold away from you, mammy.” 

“‘No fear of that,’’ said Mabel. ‘‘ Miss Ruthy told 
me you shouldn’t ever be sold away from me, an’ 
Mas’r Manwell sed the same, an’ promise Miss Ruthy 
on her dyin’ bed dat neither on us should ever be part- 
ed with, less we’s sot free, as we sartain should be 
when he died,—so don’t hev no trouble on dat score, 
chile.’’ 

“No, mammy. Mh&s’r Geoffrey tole me afterward 
that I wasn’t sole 2way, but jes made a Christmas gif 
to him,” said Toinette. 

* A Christmas gift to Geoffrey Hunter!’’ said Mabel, 
incredulously. : 

“ Yes,’”’ Toinette hastened to say; “ but he is going 
to live on the Lovett place, and I can come and see 
you when I choose.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said her mother, with a 
sneer. “Ah, chile, chile, better you had never been 
a O God! O God! canst thou not leave me this 
one!’ : 

She sat down upon the floor of the kitchen, pulled 
the white turban from her head, and weaving back 
and forth, moaned. piteously. With her eyes closed, 
her long white hair waving in the chill winter wind, 
her tall. form swaying to and fro, and muttering bro- 


God bless you, Massa 





kenly, it is no wonder that the superstitious servants | 


fled in affright, declaring that Aunt Mabel was making 
charms to witch somebody. Toinette having tried in 
vain to arouse and console her mother fied with the 
other servants in terror. 

In an hour or two the report of Aunt Mabel’s 
condition reached Miss Lucy, Geoffrey’s aunt, who 
straightway repaired to the kitchen; having in con. 
stant remembrance the fact that the grand dinner was 
dependent solely upon the exertions of the old cook, 
Entering the hut which served the princely Hunters 
for a kitchen, she beheld Aunt Mabel squatted on the 
ground before the fire, surrounded by the implements 
of cookery, still weaving to and fro, and continuing 
the sing-song utterances which had been taken for 
incantations. And indeed there was something truly 
fearful in the thin, spare figure, the stern, sad face of 
old parchment hue, and the heaving masses of long 
white hair which floated unconfined about her head. 
Allied to the race whose curse she bore remotely, if at 
all, Aunt Mabel was a woman who showed unmistak- 
able marks of terrible suffering and all but invincible 
fortitude. The tall figure was unbowed, and the vigor 
of maturity rather than the weakness and indecision 
of age characterized her movements. It was evident 
that the deep furrows on her brow and the mass of 
white hair which hung upon her shoulders were the 
result of sorrow and affliction, not of years. The 
mouth whose nether lip had not lost its fullness, even 
amid the relaxation of overwhelming calamity, yet 
bore evidence of unusual firmness. 

**What’s all this fuss about, gal?’’ was the greeting 
of Miss Lucy. 

Old Mabel, for the first time, ceased her crooning, 
and turned sharply on the intruder. Her brow gath- 
ered a severe expression, and her face darkened with 
wrath. . 

“Ts it true, Miss Lucy?” she said almost fiercely. 
‘““Ye know, an’ ye needn’t try to fool old Mabel. Is 
it true? Has Manwell Hunter’’—she had forgotten the 
mastership in her agony and wrath—‘“sole my baby, 
my darlin’, my las’ one, that he promised Miss Ruthy 
on her dyin’ bed should never be sole, but stay wid de 
family till he died? He certain sed dat, ef I'd take 
keer o’ Miss Ruthy, an’ [ did—Toinette an’ me nussed 
her like a baby. An’ Toinette learned to read—Miss 
Ruthy holp her, though ’twas agin the law-—so that 
she might hear the blessed Gospel an’ the Psalms, 
when her own darters wud be gone for months, Mass’r 
Manwell on the circuit, an’ young Mass’r Geoff away 
to college, ez he’s allers been “high about. An’ he 
promised atterwards—on’y the very day afore Miss 
Ruthy died, when she was a beggin’ him to set us free 
right away, an’ he ’llowed he would ef ’t wasn’t for 
the law—he promised then that Toinette nor me 
shouldn’t never be sold, he did, an’ that he’d put us in 
his will, so ’*z we’d both be sot free as soon as ever he 
died, which he ’ilowed wouldn’t be long no way.” 

“Law, gal, there’s no use to take on so. Toinette 
ain’t sold—only given to Geoffrey for a Christmas. 
He’ll never take her away. What does he want of 
her?” answered Miss Lucy. 

“ Aye,” broke in old Mabel, springing to her feet, 
“what does he want of my gal? What did my young 
master want of Mabel when she was young and hand- 
some?. When her cheek was ’most as fair an’ her eye 
as bright an’ her step as nimble as Toinette’s? Does 
you know, Miss Lucy? Mabel’s cheek ‘wasn’t holler 
then, nor her hair bleached. What made it? There 
was three of ’em and dey’s all gone. Toinette was de 
las’ one. I ought to hev killed ’em when der lives was 
young an’ der souls was white an’ pure. God forgive 
me that I didn’t. But I loved ’em, Miss Lucy, an’I 
hoped. An’ now you come an’ ax me what dey want 
of my Toinette!’’ 

The well-kempt mistress shrank from the uplifted 
finger, flashing eyes, and scathing tongue of the arous- 
ed old slave-woman, with scarcely less of terror than 
the servants had previously manifested. 

‘““What an awful wicked old creature!” she muf- 
tered, as she trotted back to the house, glancing over 
her shoulder half-fearfully as she spoke. Then she 
remembered she had said nothing to Mabel about the 
dinner, which had been the object of her visit to the 
kitchen, and, after hesitating a moment, she returned. 
Seeing that Mabel had resumed her old position, she 
gathered courage and spoke as @ mistress should, 
sharply and peremptorily. 

** Mabel, we will have dinner at half-past one. | There 
will be at least ten, and you had better set about get- 
ting it ready.” 

“ Ef twas only not de las’ one?’ muttered "the grim 
presence on the hearth, with a fierce side-look from 
under her close-bent brows which sent the blood back 
to her mistress’s heart with renewed terror. 

“ Horrid old thing!” said Miss Lucy, fleeing again to 
the house. “I do believe she would poison us all. 1 
shall be quite afraid to eat anything after this. Who 
ever saw such an ungrateful creature? After being 50 
indulged and having her own way in everything, too. 
But law, it’s just like these niggers!” and the good 
lady arranged her collar at the parlor glass, and sat 
down to wait for dinner and the diners. 

Mabel watched her as she retreated to the house, 
and then, as if a new thought had struck her, aros¢ 
and marched at once up the latticed walk which led 
from the house to Squire Hunter’s office, along it to 
the door, and, opening this without ceremony, walked 
up to the table where her master sat, and looking him 
straight in the eye, whilea deep fire burned in her ow", 
she exclaimed : 
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“Ts it true? Hev ye sole my gal, my baby, my Toi- 
nette?” 

“Sho, sho, Auntie,’”’ said the old attorney, fussily, 
“don’t be so put out! Sold Toinette? No more I 
hain’t! Jes’ made a present of her to Geoffrey. You 
know the boy is lonely out at the Lovett place, with 
nobody but old Maggie in the house, an’ all old folks 
on the plantation, too; an’ no wonder either.” 

“‘Didn’t you promise the blessed saint Miss Ruthy on 
her dyin’ bed that we shouldn’t ever be separated, and 
that we should both be sot free when you died, if not 
afore?” she asked. 

“Law, yes, child!’ he replied, ‘but don’t take on 

; I forgot all about that; I did certain, Auntie, or I 
pote hev let him have her though he did ask me, 
so I wouldn’t. But, law, gal, he’ll be tired of his bar- 
gain and want me to rue, ina week. He’ll be glad to 
send her back to you to get rid of her by that time. 
Eh, gal?’ and he attempted an unsuccessful chuckle. 

** Yes, he’ll get tired of her some time an’ send her— 
not to her old mammy, but to de auction block! Oh, 
Mas’r Manwell, what’ll ye tell Miss Ruthy when she 
axes ye’ bout little Toinette, that she loved most like 
her own child?’ said the old woman, solemnly. 

*Pshaw, pshaw, gal, you’re foolish. The gal’s well 
enough off, an’ would hev to be sold or hired some 
time,’’ he said. 

“Not ef you hed kep’ your promise to the dead,” 
broke in the old woman. 

‘‘That’s neither here nor there, now,” hesaid, pettish- 
ly. “I have given a bill of sale to Geoffrey, and she’s 
his property now. If l’ve broken my word, it’s the 
worse forme. ButI'll think of it when he comes in 
again, and see if he won’t exchange her for some other 

1,°" 

a He won’t do it, Manwell Hunter,’ she replied; “I 
knows the Hunter blood too well. Ef he’s set his heart 
on havin’ the gal, the ole debble hisself couldn’t get 
him to turn loose his hold on her.” 

“Well, well, I don’t know; she’s his property and 
not mine. I’ve nothing to do with it. Go away, gal, 
go way, and don’t bother me. There,” said he, hand- 
ing ber a slip of paper, on which he had hastily written 
a few words, “ give that to Hendricks, and he’ll let you 
have a fine calico and a new bonnet besides your regu- 
lar Christmas.” 

Mabel had taken the paper, evidently thinking it 
referred to the matter uppermost in her mind, but as 
he spoke of its contents, she dropped. it as if it burned 
her hand, and without looking up walked to the door, 
whcre, turning suddenly, she said in a deep, low voice: 

*Manwell Hunter, may de God ‘above do to you as 
you have done to Mabel’s Toinette; little Toinette, dat 
Miss Ruthy loved an’ you forgot. May de old Mas’r 
forgit you forever!” 

She closed the door and departed. Manuel Hun- 
ter shivered in his great arm-chair before the blazing 


| Che Aittle Folks. 


MISS PATTY'S SCHOOL-ROOM. 


By Mary L. BoitiEs BRANCH. 


Iss PATTY’S school did not keep Wednes- 

day afternoons, so when the children went 

home Wednesday noons, they always left their desks 

in very good order. In fact, some of them always had 

a regular ‘clearing up’ on that day; and waited ten 

or fifteen minutes after dismissal to give the extra and 
final touches. 

On one particular Wednesday there were three girls 
who stayed behind the rest, and, with the lids of their 
desks propped up against their foreheads, were very 
busy arranging their houses. For each one had made 
her desk a sort of play-house, as you would have seen 
if you could have looked in. Matie Hobron had three 
rag babies in hers, and three. little chairs, and a table, 
and a gay strip of calico for a carpet. Her spelling- 
book, geography and slate were piled up in onecorner, 
out of the way. Nanny Coit had a row of paper dolls, 
a little tea-kettle, and a lead shovel and tongs. Libby 
Fellows, the oldest of the three, had quite a collection 
of treasures: a pill-box full of beads, a small jointed 
doll, an artificial rose, four cups and saucers, two lead 
soldiers, a bit of looking-glass, and a little lead sugar- 
bowl, with a lump of real white sugar in it. Miss 
Patty knew all about it, and didn’t care, as long as no 
disturbance was made with the things during school 
hours. She sat at her table adding up bad marks and 
merit marks while the girls worked and chattered. 

“T can’t get my things to suit me,” said Libby Fel- 
lows, with true housewifely concern. ‘There! I’}] set 
the looking-glass up against my arithmetic, and maybe 
it will stay! My cups and saucers are all in a row for 
company!”’ 

“ My house is all fixed,” said Matie, who always ar- 
ranged her things in just one way, and then sat and 
admired them. — 

“Here’s Joe Brown’s old torn geography in my 
desk!’ exclaimed Nauny, “he ought to have put it 
away before he went home. Idon’t'wantsuch a look- 
ing book around.” 

“ Well, I’m through now,” said Libby Fellows, clos- 
ing her desk-lid carefully. ‘‘ My house looks perfectly 
beautiful. Come, Matie!” 

“I’m through, , Wait!" said Napny, shutting | 
her desk in a hurry, ind.going out with the others. — 

















Miss Patty laid away her little conduct-book, went 
about closing all the windows, picked up some stray 
scraps of paper, and brushed off her table. Theschool- 
room now looked as neat as a pin. She went out, 
closing the door behind her, and, going down stairs, 
found her sister Aun waiting for her in the sitting- 
room, with dear little four-year old Hetty. They had 
come to spend the afternoon and stay all night. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” exclaimed Miss Patty. 
“Come here, Hetty, and kiss me, that’s a good 
girl!” 

Little Hetty, with her finger in her mouth, allowed 
herself to be kissed, and beamed approvingly on the 
cookey that was slipped into her hand. She always 
liked to visit Aunt Patty, only when there was school 
she had to keep so still, and the big girls would not let 
her play with them, nor touch the things in their 
desks. But now it was Wednesday afternoon, there 
wasn’t any school, and Hetty had some great vague 
hopes in her heart. 

After dinner Aunt Patty and her sister sat down to 
knit, and have a good long talk, while Hetty played 
about unnoticed, running from room to room, and 
out into the broad sunny yard, just as she liked. 
Pretty soon her little feet went climbing up stairs to 
the school-room. By standing on tip-toe she could 
anlatch the door, and in she stepped with eager inter- 
est. The big school-room looked pretty lonesome, but 
Hetty didn’t mind; she was glad there was nobody 
there to say impatiently : 

“Do let my things aione, Hetty Stevens! 
Patty, can’t Hetty keep away from my desk?” 

She went up and down the room enjoying it. There 
was even a pleasant excitement in touching the dread- 
ful ruler that lay on Aunt Patty’s table. Then she 
began to open the desks. She pulled out the geog- 
raphies and looked at the pictures. In one desk she 
found a paint box and brushes, so she painted quite a 
number of pictures very gorgeously, and it was such a 
treat. When she grew tired, she shut down the desk 
lid and left it. 

“That'll ’sprise that boy!” she said to herself, com- 
placently. 

Pretty soon she came to the three delightful play- 
house desks that Matie and Libby and Nanny had so 
carefully arranged. Hetty almost lost her breath, she 
was so full of rapture at the sight, and she climbed up 
on the seats to reach them. She fixed Matie’s house 
over and over to her heart’s content, and finally left it 
with the carpet all rolled up for a bed, and one of the 
rag-babies in it asleep, and the chairs topsy-turvy 
around the table. In Nanny’s desk she changed all 
the dresses on the paper dolls and bent them all so 
they could sit down. 

** Course they can’t stand up all the time,” she said, 
wisely. 

And then with the intensest delight she applied her- 
self to Libby Fellows’s desk. She pinned the rose on 
the doll’s hat, ate up the sugar in the bow], «~d looked 
at one of her own eyes in the looking which was 
notijlarge enough toreflect any more. Then shescraped 
off some of the quicksilver on the back +~>s what it 
was. Suddenly her glance lighted on the pill-box, 
which was put snugly away i-. . corner. 

“That girl that sits here never would let me see 
what’s in that little box,” said Hetty to herself, as she 
seized it, and pulled off the cover. 

Beads, beads! blue and red and black and white, all 
mixed up together! And there was a thread partly 
strung with them, and a needle still on it! Hetty 
seated herself contentedly, with the box in her lap, and 
began tostring beadsin perfect bliss. But pretty soon 
the thread knotted and broke, and some of the beads 
rolled away, so Hetty put the box back and said to 
herself that she would string them all over again, by- 
and-by. 

Then she played a little longer with the soldiers and 
the dishes, but after a while it did not seem so nice as 
at first. Perhaps she had a dim idea that she was a 
naughty little girl, perhaps the great empty school- 
room began to seem lonesome and dreary to her. 

At all events, she tumbled the things into the desk, 
shut down the lid, and trotted off out of the room, and 
down stairs into the sunny parlor, where her mamma 
and Aunt Patty sat knitting and talking. 

“OQ, there you are, Hetty!’ said mamma, “I was just 
going to look for you; you have been gone so long. I 
didn’t know but you might be in mischief.” 

“Hetty never gets iato mischief!" exclaimed Aunt 
Patiy, almost indignantly. Aunt Patty could see 
faults quick enough in other children, but she never 
could see any in her chubby, blue-eyed little niece. 

Hetty sat down quietly in a corner, and her finger 
found its way to her mouth again. She did not say 
where she had been, but began to play with the kitten 
that just then came strolling along. And then Aunt 
Patty put down her work to get tea, and the time 
slipped away till it was night, and bed-time for little 
girls. 

But next morning! Unsuspecting Aunt Patty took 
her seat in the school-room, and a little before nine the 
boys and girls came trooping in, and went to their 
desks. There was a.moment’s pause of wonder, and 
then a perfect din of voices. 

“Somebody’s been to my desk!” ‘Somebody's been 
to my desk!” This sounded from every side. The boy 
who found his geography all painted up was surprised, 
and raised a great outcry. Matie Hobron lamented 

t Her disordéred house, Nannie Coit looked woe- 
fully at t ber paper dolls, and exclaimed : 


Miss 





“Somebody’s been to my desk, Miss Patty, and torn 
my dolls’ dresses in the shoulders!”’ 

“Nonsense! nonsense, children!’’ said Miss Patty, 
sternly; ‘‘no one has been to your desks, no one has 
been in the room!” 

‘“*O, Miss Patty!” cried Libby Fellows, her black eyes 
fairly sparkling with excitement; “then who spilled 
my beads, and ate up my sugar, and bent my soldiers?” 

‘But I tell you nobody has been in the room!” re- 
peated Aunt Patty ; “ there is nobody that could come. 
Nobody ——”’ 

But here she suddenly stopped and wavered, for she 
happened to think of Hetty. 

“It may have been mice!” she said faintly, in a last 
effort to explain things without anybody being blamed. 

““Mice!” exclaimed Lizzie Fellows, with a shrewd 
toss of her head, ‘‘mice with pantalettes on, I guess, 
and scallops on them.”’ 

Now as Hetty was at that moment trotting around 
the front yard in scalloped pantalettes the children 
all began to titter, and Aunt Patty had not another 
word to say. 

So she rang the bell and began school. As nothing 
was really missing, the scholars, with native polite- 
ness, did not renew the subject, and Hetty, though she 
deserved it, was not scolded. Atleast I do notremem- 
ber that she was, and I ought to know, for Hetty’s 
name was not really Hetty after all. What do you 
suppose it was? 








THE FAIRY TAPER. 


By HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


BOVE me all the stars of night 
Thick-clustering make the darkness bright, 

And in the darkling grass below 
Shines out with swift responsive glow 
A tiny, steadfast, lucid ray ; 
Anon as swiftly dies away. 
Again it comes—again it goes; 
And still with equal luster glows. 
—Now, I bethink me ’tis the light 
Of some sweet fairy of the night; 
A taper-flame of emerald hue 
Put out by silver showers of dew! 
But, oh! the invisible hands that bear 
The fairy-candlestick in air,— 


To see them strike the fairy light, . 


And lift the flame in mortal sight, 
To guide her hastening lover true 
The forest of the grasses through ! 


Fall faster yet, an fall you must, 
Small dew that lays the fairy dust! 
Oft as you quench her lovely light 
This little lady of the night 

Will still renew the gem-like flamé 
That hour by hour will burn the same 
While lover fond and lady true 

Defy the darkness and the dew! 


* Who told you ?” (whispered in my ear); 
A little Glow-worm told me, dear! 


Pussies, 
A SQUARE WORD. 
Make &@ square word to consist of two words of four letters 
each that shall spell the same backward as forward, and up 
as well as down. 


Ist. A lady’s name. 
2d. A period of time. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 
2. Unity. 
3. A reptile. 
4 To prolong. 
5. A vowel. 


A WorpD REBUS. 
A quotation from Chaucer. 

A consonant, competes, a vehicle, a river, a plant, a product 
of the farm, a beverage, a Bible name, is found in every re- 
bus, manner, a pronoun, a relative, a fairy, a pronoun. 

DE FORREST. 











L. W. A. 


HIDDEN FLOWERS. 
1. In the grotto of Antiparos Ellen sprained her ankle. 
2. Ida, is your throat sore? 
3. I fear that Eli lacks courage. 
. Yon church spire ascends on high. 
. Ithamar, I gold will give you. 
Let Jessy ring a bell to call him home. 
Thy merry soul is never sad. 
. I claim the aid of Pan, syrens, and nymphs in this emer- 
gency. 
. O, live for me, sweet maiden ! 
Tubal, Samson, and Eli are mentioned in the Bible. 
. Did you ever fill a can thus? LITTLE ONE. 
A Drop-Lerrer PuzzLE. 
* A-]-h-t-a-h-e-n-a-e-t-o-l 
-n-i-e-r-e-t-,s-n-e-1-6-e-a-, 
i-n-t-v-i-t-e-i-p-e-e-r-o-a-l," 
-h-a-g-l-e-r-0-m-n.”” 


SAIK oye 


ESe 


Deg FORREST. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. i. 


‘ ee a ay pyran Poot-sort 8. 
ad hief.)—Handkerchief. 2. 
(Hand ‘1 chief.)—Ha . 


4. (Har, 5. (Toe, 
gan mip spot 6. “(Eye doll. + Moor 
Hidden Musicians.—Thalberg. Handel. Magruder. Wely. 


Characteristic Inttials—1. Anna Letitia Barbaald, 2% Michael An- 
lo. 3, All Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 6 Wil 
welo. 3 Alloa Cary, 4, Hilzaboth Devers FpelPhow. & Vircmaer. 
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OPIUM HABIT CURED. 





In making the assertion that “‘ the 
opium habit can be cured” . do not 
ask nor expect the public to rely upon 
my statement alone; but There pre- 
sent certificates from afew of the hun- 
-dreds that have been cured by the use 
of my ‘‘ PAINLESS OPIUM ANTIDOTE.” 
' Thave made the cure of the Opium 
Habit a specialty since 1868, and think 
I thoroughly understand the disease. 

The Antidote stands on its own 
merits, and all I ask of those interest- 
‘ed is to investigate and satisfy them- 
#elves on these points. . 

I publish a quarterly magazine of 
100 pages, devoted to the interest of 
Opium Eaters. <A copy of this maga- 
zine will be sent free to any address. 


CaLnoon, Ga., August 18, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Cotiins, La Porte, Ind. : 

Dear Sir—The case of Mrs. Katie Kiker is 
finally cured. ‘ Two bottles and about one-third 
of the third bottle ’’ consumed. 

Iam fully prepared to say that your remedy 
is a success. No worse case than Katie Kiker’s 
can apply for relief. To my certain knowl- 
edge she has been eating opium for the last 
seventeen or eighteen years, and consumed 
from one to two drachms daily. 

She has not taken any of the Antidote in 
three weeks, and has no disposition for opi- 
um. Yours truly, 

W. J. REEVES, M.D. 


A Slave for Eighteen Long Dreary 
Wears, 
GRAYVILLE, IIl., Oct. 27, 1873. 
Dr. S. B. Conuxrs, La Porte, Ind. : 

As there are several] persons in this vicinity 
who are unfortunately addicted to the use of 
opium, I wish to call their attention to your 
invaluable “* Antidote,’’ knowing from my 
own experience that it is a sure and painless 
cure. 

You have a certain cure for ALL who have 
been so unfortunate as to contract the habit 
of eating opium or any of its preparations. 

I cheerfully recommend the “ Antidote ’”’ to 
be all that you claim for it. To the slave of 
opium I would say, write to Dr. Collins, La 
Porte, Indiana, state your case fully and 
truthfully, and he will tell you how long it 
will take to curc you; andif his directions 
are followed, the cure will be permanent. 

For eighteen long, dreary years—dreary, 
because of the habit—I was a slave to opium, 
until, at last, I was compelled to take from 
fifteen to twenty-five grains of morphine, or 
one-half ounce of opium,or five or six drachms 
of laudanum per diem. Hearing of your “An- 
tidote,” and assured of its effects by Mr. Cad- 
dington, of the Vineennes Times, I put myself 
under your treatment. In March last I felt 
myself cured. Since then I have not felt the 
least desire or need of opium in any form— 
have health and strength restored, and am 
once more a man. 


Truly and gratefully yours, 
Homer C. CLARKE. 


—_————— 


Well-Nigh Used Up by Opium, 
GRAYVILLE, Ill., Oct. 27, 1873. 
Dr. 8. B. Cours, La Porte, Ind.: 

Dear Sir—Yours received to-day. Opium 
had well-nigh destroyed my son Homer, when 
we—his mother and myself and his own goed, 
patient wife—persuaded him to try the cure. 
Although it took so long, we are now happy 
at the. result. The morose, languid, blear- 
eyed, prostrated man now stands erect, in 
God’s own image, cheerful, gay, clear-eyed, 
and full of energy, increased in weight, good 





health and appetite—all the result of your 
Opium Cure. Unless you had had a loved 
son gradually but surely wasting his life for 
eighteen long years, who, by some means, was 
at last restored to reason and himself, when 
you had lost all hope, you could hardly imag- 
ine our feelings to see the grand result. Re- 
ceive our gratitude for restoring to us a loved 
son. Truly yours, 
J. Ep. CLARKE, 


Editor Grayville Independent. 


PIERCETOWN, Ind., March 17, 1874. 
Dr. &. B. Conziuns, La Porte, Ind. : 


Dear Sir—I took your Opium Antidote eight 
months, and at the end of that time I found 
myself entirely cured of the habit, so I need- 
ed neither the Antidote, the drug, nor any 
new stimulants. I have also witnessed the 
same good effect on several other persons of 
this piace; they were also cured in gbout the 
same length of time. .And I would further 
say that the medicine is not merely a substi- 
tute for the drug, but a complete antidote, 
and will cure any case if taken according to 
directions. I can safely say to every person 
who has created the habit of opium eating, 
that it is a perfect antidote and will cure 
them, and will say for the benefit of those in- 
terested that it is Just what you represent it 
to be. Yours truly, 

Dr. W. Hayzs. 


Kinaston, Rhode Island, eb. 1, 1874. 
Dear Docror CoLums: 


I wish to repay you, as far asI can, the great 
obligations I owe to you for saving my life. 

Having been a victim of that most terrible 
habit—the use of opium, and having reached 
that point when I felt that all was lost, and no 
hope remained, upon hearing of your Anti- 
dote I ventured to try it. I did so, as you 
well know, and from the time I commenced 
taking it have never put a partic's of the ac- 
cursed drug between my lips. I was able 
from the first to pursue my usual avocation, 
and in fact dispatch a largely increased amount 
of business. 

My physicians advised me that I was only 
substituting one habit for another, but not- 
withstanding all they said I kept on, and ulti- 
mately reached a condition when I had no 
trouble in abandoning the medicine. It is 
now nearly two years since I was cured, and I 
enjoy the best of health, and am enabled to 
endure any amount of work and fatigue with- 
out inconvenience. 

I feel and desire to so express myself that I 
owe my life to you, and you can therefore 
imagine my feelings toward you. Ihave ad- 
vised several people in my locality to apply to 


you for aid, and all who have done so have / 


been fully cured. 
I am, sir, yours very truly, 
EuisHa C. CLARKE. 


BRENTWOOD (Williams Co.), } 
Miss., April 10, 1874. 
Dr. COLLINS: 

Dear Sir—I owe you an apology for not 
writing sooner, and letting you know how I 
came out with your Opium Antidote. It has 
been about six months since I quit using the 
Antidote, and I am now all right and have 
been ever siace I quit—in fact, ever since I 
commenced using it. My health is about as 
good as it was before I had the rheumatism, 
which caused me to form the habit of using 
morphine. I feel very thankful that I ever 
learned of your Antidote, and I am free to 
confess that I thought it was a humbug; but 
as drowning men will catch at a straw, I con- 
cluded to try it, and I can now say it is no 
humbug, but it is just what you claim for it— 
a complete antidote for the habit of opium 
eating. 

You can use my name in connection with 
this if you wish. 


Yours truly, 
H. ZELLNER. 





New BER1x1N, N. Y., July 10, 1873. 
Dr. Cours, La Porte, Ind. : 


Dear Sir: You remember when I sent for 
the last bottle of antidote No. 5, I asked you 
if Icould not begin to taper off, for the rea- 
son that I forgot to take it sometimes. Your 
answer was that you hardly thought I could 
yet, but might try and see how it would work. 
T did try it, and will tell you how: At first 1 
stopped the 3 P.M. dose, and took it three 
times a day for three weeks and then stopped 
the 11 A.M. dose, took the antidote night and 
morning for three weeks more, and then left 
off taking it mornings, took it once a day for 
a short time, and commenced lengthening the 
time a few hours each day, until I forgot to 
take it at all: It has been two weeks now 
since I took the last. I have not the least de- 
sire for opium or the antidote. All the money 
in York State would not hire me to be in the 
same position I was the 22d November, 1872, 
the day I left off opium and took the. first 
dose of antidote. In regard to eating and 
drinking, I have followed your directions to 
the letter, and am satisfied that any person, 
it matters not how long or how large a quan- 
tity of opium they have used, if they will 
send for your antidote, and follow your di- 
rections, which they can do without any in- 
convenience to themselves, they can be cured 
of one of the worst habits in the world. I 
cannot begin to express my thanks to you, 
Doctor, or tell how happy I am to think I am 
free from that miserable habit. I would be 
glad to answer any questions any person may 
ask me in regard to my experience. If you 
think this statement worth a place in your 
list of references, you can use it with my 
name as you see fit. 


Respectfully yours, 
- CHAS. ‘BEARDSLEY. 


P.S.— Within a week as many as four or five 
have been to see me about your antidote and 
its effects. I presume you will soon receive 


their orders. 


Yours, ‘ : ¢ B. 


An Opium Smoker Cured. 
SanTA CLARA, Cal., Dec. 30, 1873. 
Dr. 8S. B. Coiuus, La Porte, Ind. : 

Dear Sir—For the benefit of whom it may 
concern, I hereby certify that I was addicted 
to the use of opium, by smoking—three years 
and six months, from 1868 to June, 1873, at 
which time your Theriaki was placed in my 
hands by a friend. I was doubtful whether 
the antidote would prove as successful in my 
case as in those of opium-eaters. But from 
the first day after I commenced using it, the 
appetite has been removed, a sense of weari- 
ness and exhaustion continued for twenty- 
four hours, and I have had no inclination or 
desire for the drug since. 

I wish also to say that I gave a little of the 
antidote to an intelligent Chinese merchant 
in San Jose, who had smoked opium for the 


last five years, and he informs me that even 


the small quantity I gave him has completely 
cured him. And he is nearly in ecstacies over 
his deliverance. 

In consideration of the vast number of vic- 
tims to this terrible vice, and their hopeless 
condition under any other known course of 
treatment, I am induced to send you this tes- 
timonial, which you can use at your discre- 
tion. 

I have taken altogether. two and a half 
bottles, and am not now dependent upon it, 
taking a single dose at long intervals. 


Very respectfully yours, 
W. H. FARWELL. 


Union MiLxs, Ind., Sept. 30, "72. 
Dr. 8. B. Coniins, La Porte, Ind. : 

Dear Sir—After taking a nostrum prepareg 
by a “ Professor” of your place for the opium 
habit, and being made very sick thereby at 
each dose, I concluded to try your remedy, 
having learned that you are the sole discoy- 





erer of a painless and permanent cure for 
that dreadful habit of opium-eating. 

Iam rejoiced that I did so; for after taking 
your remedy for about twelve months I found 
myself, as I truly believe, entirely cured, and 
Tam now comfortable without any medicine 
whatever. 

Like nearly all opium-eaters, I at first be- 
lieved your remedy resembled the “ Profes- 
sor’s”—a sort of humbug; but, to my sur- 
prise and great joy, I found it to be a perfect 
cure for the accursed habit. . 

If any person has a desire to know more of 
this wonderful remedy, by corresponding 
with me on the subject of my cure I will 
cheerfully answer every question, and give 
all the information in my power concerning 
the action of the remedy in my own case. _ 

I have lived in La Porte county for thirty- 
nine years, and had used morphine for about 
eight, at the time I commenced taking your 
remedy, consuming one bottle of it in from 
eight to nine days; but since taking the first 
dose ot your medicine I have no desire: for 
any preparation of opium whatever, and -I 
now pronounce myself entirely cured. I am 
confident that if any opium-eater will write 
to Dr. Collins, giving him the exact amount 
of the drug used for a certain length of time, 
whether morphine, gum opium or laudanum, 
and will follow the directions given upon the 
label of the bottle, he, like myself, will be de- 
livered from the opium hell that no man can 
describe. 

Ihave a near neighbor who, after taking a 
few bottles of your remedy, was entirely 
freed from his terrible bondage, but, like 
many others who have been cured by you, 
will not allow his name to be made publie. 

Thanking you for the many favors you have 
conferred upon me, and the great good you 
have done, and wishing you and your invalu- 
able remedy unbounded success, 


I remain, very respectfully, 
Jomn MoeLAIN, 


NASHUA, Iowa, Feb. 21, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. CoLxins; : 
My Dear Sir—I received your letter some 


-days ago. You requested me to acknowledge 


the receipt of it. I will do so; but I hope you 
will excuse me for not writing to you sooner. 
In regard to the man who has come out 
with that small sheet, entitled Antopium, you 
need not have any fear of him, for he will do 
you no harn, if it is the one you had in your 
office when I was there; for he told me him- 
self that he knew nothing about your mode 
of treatment. He also told me thatno person 
had ever been in your Laboratory, from the 
time it was finished, but yourself. . 
Well, Doctor, I must say to you that I am 
again a free man, and have been so ever since 
the first of August last; and I thank the Lord 
and Dr. Collins for it. I-have got the same 
dose of morphine in my house now that I had 
when I was at your place. I am some like 
the man that was blind, but restored to sight 
by the Saviour. I know that I was a slave to 
opium, and would soon have been in my grave 
had it not been for you and your antidote. I 
sincerely believe that you are the only persen 
in the world that I would trust with my life 
in such a case. I have not had the least desire 
for opium since I took the first dose of your 
medicine. I am not ashamed to let the world 
know that I took opium, nor am I ashamed 
to let the world know that you cured me; 
and I should not trust any other man, or rec- 
ommend any person to cure that habit, but 


Dr. Collins; that is true, and I have a good 


reason for believing it, as I have been there 
myself. 

There are quite. a number in our town that 
take the drug, and have formed the habit. I 
have pointed them to you. If there is any- 
thing in this of benefit to you, use it with my 
free consent: May God bless you in all of 
your undertakings, 

Respectfully, your friend, ; 
JOSEPH COLER. 





DR. S. B. COLLINS, LAPORTE, IND. | 
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19, to 
Oct. 24. 

Wall Street.—Not unnaturally there is a some- 
what numerous elass of dealers who can hardly 
believe their senses when they compare the state 
of the money market with the calender. Novem- 
ber is almusé héré and we have had nothing like a 
crisis. Money on call is at unprecedentedly low 
rates, and the failures which are reported from 
day to day seem for the most part to arise from 
causes which need not alarm those who confine 
themselves to legitimate business. It will be 
strange if the rates do not advance before winter 


From Monday, rday, 


* sets in, but there is a margin of 3 or 4 per cent- 


which must be passed before even the lowest rates 
of previous years will be Choice com- 
mercial paper of 60 to 90 days alfd well secured is 
quoted at 5@5% per cent. It is difficult to say 
is due to 


the new law, but the Redemption Bureau is getting 


_ into smooth working order under Gen, Spinner’s 


efficient management, and some credit for this un- 
precedented elasticity is doubtless due to this fact. 

Government Bouds.—A small advance is no- 
ted on last week’s rates, with a steady demand 
from home purchasers. There is every prospect 
that the new fives will become the ‘favorite de- 
nomination in foreign markets. 

The highest quotations during the week were 


as follows: 
Oct. Oct. Om. Oct. Og. om. 


3 13 


19, 20. . 
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Gold.—The market ’ @ trifle firmer than last 
week, with a fractional advance nm price. There 
was some scarcity of cash gold, leading to the 
payment of higher rates of borrowing. At the 
Treasury sale on Thursday $1,165,000 was bid for 
the $500,000 offered. Customs receipts for the week 
were $1,758,000. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
value of legal tenders were as follows: 

Oct. Oct. Oss. . Ost. Oct. On. Og. 
eeasesecssses 110 li tits 1 
Pee acacas: -90.81 wo. a0 5046 uid dis 

Railroad Sisitns-dtteas is @ considerable 
increase in the demané for the best bonds, care- 
ful investors evidently regarding them with in- 
creasing confidence. 

Stocks, etc.—While rather irregular in tone, 
the Stock market has shown considerable activity 
in miscellaneous business. The movement of 
prices has generally been toward a decline. The 
continued ease of money is, however, favorable to 
firmness. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 





Qct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
22. 23. _ 24. 
i = 101 101 
T 129 61291 KEOCdLBK 
8s 80 oe Sos 
oo OS 314 «30% «=80%C 28K S80 
Northwestern. 383 «38 37 Big BT. 37% 
0 pref... 54 53. BA 53 i ee 
Rock ent. oo. 9B 4 98 $ 7 
8t. Paul....... . B 32% B25 «82 
-onio’ prae 2836 33% os Ss oy oa 
Central of N. 3.104% 104 104% 04 104% 104 
1., L. & W.... 107% WE 107 wT 107 
Han & St. Jos.. % 24 25 24 
Onion Pacific. 8536 8455 Bh 84 B46 8435 
Panam: 2.113 13. 113% 113. ne 4 
Western Ua Tet 79% , x 80 
Quicksi! - 0% 32 2 30 
do rte cecce 40 ecee 36 
Pacific Mail.,... 46% 4656 465% 46 46% 46 
Adams Ex...... 199 109) «4109 = (109 10°=— oa 
Am.EX........05 62 624 61 61 62 61 
8. Bx........ 66 6 6? 6E § 
Wells, Fargo... .... 80% 8 80 6 
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La oy ee auotations at the is of 


Lenton rinetantors. 2300, «RZ 
George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Ne. 25 Nassau Stu New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE CO LLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


J. HICKLING & & p Bankers pend. Brokers, 


e collections in E Issue Drafts. 
me. sell Railroad Stocks Soin ‘ommission. my 
Information poy oe to any ad i 


Choice 10’ Per Cent. 


Cope -BOUEE, BRIDGE, and SCHOOL BONDS, 


ow THOS. P. ELLIS © 11 BS. a 


SMALL INVESTMENTS, 


PAYING ENORMOUSLY. Will “Er ron 
pies free. RUMBLE On 
ork. P.O. Box, 4,905. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 
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Union Dime Savings Bank, 
Nos. 39 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets—Over Ten Million Dollars. 


Surplus—Over Eight Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
Six per cent. Interest allowed, 


Books in English, French andGerman, —-~ 


G.S. CHAPIN, Treas, NJ. HLALNES, Pres't. 
=___'\8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


STOCKS eayEXCHANGE 


a and oll ae securities bought ond sold agatct cash 
we nD eee STOC a 
TOCK PRIV vi 1LEGks 


e 
ait all ‘Wall Street pperasions are condu SENT 
RIDGE & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
2 Wall Wall Street, New York. 














ie Game Consists of Seventy-two Cards. 


h Card has a finel Searet Vignette from 
steel of the ses pe autho 


Sir Walter ronald Everett Hale, 

Oliver Wendell , en John G. Whittier, 

Was! pington Irving, WwW.M =~ meckeray, 

H.W. Teogfello iW, Bayard Ta pice, 

Georg: oy liam Curtis, Charles D’ ckens. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, . Russell Lowell, 

John G. Baxe. Wilkie Collins, 

J.G. Holland, a ah too 
William Cullen Bryant, Henry Ward Beec: er. 


The whole forming the handsomest card g: 

ever published. For sale os all Booksellers. ‘Stn. 
tioners, and Toy ers,and sent by mail post- 
paid on receipt oe price, 60 cents. 


E. GC. SELCHOW & CO., 


No. 41 John Street, New York. 


Send 3-cent stamp for list of games and home 
amusements. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 
Celebrated Rotary-Hook Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


NEW No. 


SEWING MACHINE 


For Leather Work and Heavy Tailoring. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Family Sewing Machine was 
the first introduced into the household for general 
use, and for more than twenty years has stood un- 
rivaled. More than 1,000,000 have been sold, a 
number far exceeding the total sales of any other 
machine of its class. 

Wheeler & Wilson’s New No.6 Sewing Machine 
is designed to do in a superior fmanner a wider 
range of work than any sewing machine hereto- 
fore prod d. It is especially adapted to the 
stitching of boots and shoes, harness, carriage trim- 
mings, gloves, leather work generally, bags, hostery, 
clothing, and heavy fabrics of every description. It 
is intended to be operated either by foot, or ata 
higher rate of speed than any other machines by 
steam or other power, and is rapidly gaining that 
pre-eminence for manufacturing purposes which 
their family machine has long maintained in the 
household. Send for Circular, giving testimonials 
and description of the machine to 


Wheeler & Wilson Mfg Co., 


626 Broadway, New York. 
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New Burr bf Mills, 
The mos 
Burrs ever bllt fe fer eat 
‘7 
Rieter ils 
teed. 
Send stamp for 60 Cuts 
"find Price Lit, 
Edward Harrison, 











New Iaven, Conn, 





J. CURLEY, 
Carriage Manufacturer, 


0. 244 State St., and 60, 68, 64, 6 and 
68 Boerum Place, 


Rovalvine prembily ‘attended to 








REOPENING, REOPENING. 
REOPENING 


OF: 


P. T. BARNUMS 
Great Roman Hippodrome, 


The Amusement Marvel of the Age. 


After triumphal visits to Boston, Philadelphia 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati,during which 
upward of 

NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


delighted tors, including the reverend cler; 
and the religious commantiy generality, have gaze 
oe ‘the brilliant Trilling Arenic 
its in the Grand phitheatre, I shall 
REOPEN MY MAMMOTA HIPPODROME 
ON MONDAY NIGHT, NOV. 2. 


The more distinstive features of the original 

pone nk iy will be retained. The Museum Ee 
thas been au ented and the Menag 

creased three-fold Lore abies poo. collection o of 

RARE WILD BEA ‘ail to in- 

terest and instruct old and young. f thronghout the 

tend. res of ‘in view alwaysthe Wa and 

neve in addition to 

NDED nT MENSE 

my ¢c h- 

the ublie’s 10g obedient 











servan P. T. BARNUM. 

IMPROVED PLASTIC SLATE 

, Will repair and preserve old roofs of 

* shingles, tin, cement, or of any kind, 
cheaper and more substantially than anything else 
~ —_ nt has been tested und improved upon for 

a os and is a perfect protection against 

ne er ‘ana fire,and is endorsed by ¢ eighty- 
two Fire Insurance Companies. ference 
is made to over 2,00 roofs in New York, on 
churches, brown-stone dwellings, factories. 
etc. Itis equally good for steep or flat roofs, an 
is easily applied on old or new buildings. 


Prices of Materials Ready for Use. 


For an entire new roof, 5cents per square foot. 
Old.shingle roofs can be coated and made tight 
and fire-proof for 1% cents per square foot; tin 
roofs for 4 cent per square foot; gravel roofs for 
14 cents per square foot; felt and cement roofs 
for 1 cent per square foot. 

Plastic Slate Paint, 60 cents per gallon, 

Traatic Slate Roof Coating, thick, 60 cents per 
ee onttc Slate Cement for pointing up chimneys, 
etc., 10 cents per pound. 

Oe, two end three-ply Roofing Felt ant Build- 
ing Fal oot, t 2, and 8 cents per square foo 

ials put up for “ere to any pe a with 
— insteactions for 
Country merchants should sell these Improved 
Plastic Slate Roofing Materials, as they can recom- 
mend them with entire confidence. 
EDWARD VAN ORDEN & CO., 
(ESTABLISHED 1963), 
Sole Manufacturers, 79 Maiden Lane, New York. 


DRY GOODS. 
At E. Ridley’s & Son, 


309, 312, 3114 GRAND 8T., N. Y. 


New Goods Every Day. 




















French Felt Tote, ¢ desirable shapes and colors, 75c., 
85c., $1 and $1 25, Finest one 


American Felts, 35c. and 44c. ea: 
Ladies Black Sil ang hanhnk Riding one Walking 
Hats, $1 25, $150, and 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


Unique juertnen of New De 8, from $3 50 to 
$50, and ured from tne richest materials 


Ostrich Plumes and Tips. 


NEW DELIVERY TO-DAY. 
LARGEST STOCK 1N THIS CITY, 
300 Dozen Birds, 45c., 65c., 75c., $1 up. 
1,500 Dozen Fancy Wings, 10c., lic., 20c., 25c. up. 


Sprays, Montures, Wreaths. 


SILKS! SILKS! 


60 Pieces of Satin, assorted colors, at 65c. per yard 

Lot of Silks, 25c. per yard. 

Reps, Turquoises, and Mignons, at 45c., 65¢., 75c. and 
$l up. 

Colors and Blacks. 


VELVETS. 


Colors in Silk Velvets, at $1, $1 50, 21 75, 
Black Blk Velvets, $1.50, aie 00, $2 wee sb $00. 


New Delivery this Morning. 


Fifty Shades of Navy Blues, Dark Browns, Gar- 
nets, Sultans, Cloth Shades, &c., &., desirable. 


LACES. LACES. 


Yak Laces—Beaded. Guipure Laces—Beaded. 
Beaded Passementeries, Gimps, Fringes, Loops, 
Buttons unusually low. 
Examine our FANCY GOODS Department. 


KID CLOVES. 


2 Buttons, 50c,, G5c., and 75c. a pair. 
Our “Monogram” 2-Buttons, %c. 
Best Glove in America for the price. 
1-Button, 25e. and 45c. a pair. 


FURS! FURS!! FURS!!! 
Bargains tn Hosiery and Undergarments 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


1309, 311,.311% GRAND STREET, 
62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN STREET. 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


Grand 8t..Cross-Town Line of Cars passes the 
door and connects with every city car and stage 
route goog mri ana souch, a minuto ae | 





bepress mare gery comer 


important Sale 


or 


FALL AND WINTER 
DRESS GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


On Monday, October 26, 
WILL OFFER 50 CASES OF 


»New, Fresh and Desirable 
DRESS MATERIALS 


GREAT SACRIFICE 
On the Cost ef Importation, 
CONSISTING OF 


All Wool Serges, 
Merinoes, 
Empress Cloths, 
&c., &C. 


N. B.—The above goods will be found well worthy 
an inspection, and on examination satisfy their 
CUSTOMERS that they are MUCH BELOW 
USUAL PRICES. 

For the convenience of PURCHASERS, will be 
placed on a SEPARATE COUNTER right hand 
side, middle aisle, Broadway entrance. 


Carpet Department. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO, 


will offer on MONDAY, OCT, 2%, ADDITIONAL 
ATTRACTIONS to their stocks of 


Real French Moquettes, 


In Artistic Finish and Durubility of Coloring far 
SUPERIOR to those of any other manufacture. 
ROYAL WILTONS and BODY BRUSSELS, of the. 
BEST ENGLISH MAKES. 

Exclusive Designs in TAPESTRY VELVETS and 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 3-PLY and INGRAIN 

of the “LOWELL CO’S” CELEBRATED MAN- 
UFACTURE. 

Also,an extensive assortment of ‘*AUBUSSON,” 
“SMYRNA,” “AXMINSTER,” “TOURNAY,” 
and REAL “ PERSIAN” CARPETS, woven in 
one piece. 

An examination of this TRULY ELEGANT 

COLLECTION will be’ found well worthy the at- 

tention of purchasers. 


Upholstery Goods. 


A full and complete assortment of ali the LAT- 








SATINS, JAPANESE CACHEMIRES, PERSIAN 
TAPESTRIES, BROCATELLES, SILK and WOOL 
POPLINS, WOOL and STRIPED TERRIES, etc. 

An extensive assortment of “Lace Window 
Draperies,” Cretonnes, Satteens, Serges and Da- 
mask Twills, Cornices, Window Shades, etc., etc. 

The particular attention of parties furnishing 
Hotels, Steamers, Clubs, Private Dwellings, etc., 
is called to the above complete and varied stock, 
which will be found well worthy of an examina- 
tion before purchasing elsewhere. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
14th St. and 6th Ave., New York. 


UNLIKE « ANY OTHER 


COUNTRY. 


r*S|IN ny eaten will be found laree 6 om 

4) desirable assortments of 

MACY'S Experienced Buyers and Head ¢ irate 
piace before the Tublioat, 


3] VERY LOW PRICES, | 


MACY’S|WHITE Goods and Housekee Goods. 
HOUSB-FURNIS pT Goon 


MACY’S| EM Bro eae Goods. 
MACY’S|LA con 4 and Sass". 
also, osiery, 
: Fanayercliefe be. in 
MAC Mien 0) Qo NS and {Eve 
































8 moo wer 
MACY’ rar Y¥ oi Avy Toil 

Sipe MERY an FANS, prahe r mere 
MAC} «-} BOOK and Stationery. 














MA’ 

MACY'S CHINA, ( CROCKERY, Glass and Silver- 

MACY’S me fe gest i displa tn America, at prices 

aye ‘*:) defy competitio n. 

MACY’S|LADTES’, GENTS’, and and CHILD’S FURS. 

MACY’S nt at popular prices. 

MAC) cS TR Gs a ad | Wors 

MACY’s| ae wa yarransed Ee ¢ Kid Gioves, every 
no 

MACY’S _— 

MACY’'S|TOY: 5 Dolls and Dolls’ Articles. 

MAC} S XED, Canned, and Bottled Fruits, Pre« 

MACY ee serves, 

MACY’S'PICKL. Olive-oil, Bi 


DESCRIPTIVE CATA TOGU ES now ay, sent 

by melhor or furnished by the Superintendent on 
KAG HS by MAIL can be sent for two cents. 

for 4s ere and one cent additi for each 
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Scientific any Sanitary. 


CHANGES OF CLIMATE. 


N arecent work on ‘‘ The Great Ice Age and its 
Relations to the Antiquity of Man,” by Mr. James 
Geikie, the distinguished geologist of the Scotch sur- 
vey (republished in this country by the Appletons), 
there is an admirable summary of the facts and theo- 
ries concerning the great changes of climate during 
past ages upon the earth’s surface. Professor Geikie 
begins by describing the evidence which assures us 
that such changes have taken place. The plants of 
our coal seams, the fossils of our limestones, the suc- 
cession of coral formations and glacial traces in trop- 
ic, as well as polar, zones, are conclusive on this point. 
The old belief used to be that the earth in gradually 
cooling passed through a succession of colder and 
colder climes, so that the older geological formations 
represent older tropical conditions, while later deposits 
contain the records of more temperate climates. But 
facts proved fatal to this theory. The earth, no doubt, 
has always radiated and still radiates heat into space; 
but the climates of the earth in our times, and in all 
times of which we have well marked geological records, 
have been due to the proportion of heat received di- 
rectly or indirectly from the sun. In many temperate 
climates nothing is more certain than the prevalence 
of. a, geologically speaking, recent glacial period pre- 
ceding the present era. Whether this period was 
simultaneously present around the whole earth or in 
different continents, may well be doubted. 

The attempts made to account for the phenomena 
have involved sometimes astronomical, sometimes 
physiographical theories. Of the latter, the theory 
which has been most favorably considered by geolo- 
gists is that of Sir Charles Lyell, which refers the cli- 
mates of the past to the relative distribution of the 
land and sea. It is certain that in this respect there 
has been continuous change through the geologic ages, 
continents having risen out of the sea which bear 
upon their surfaces still the records of their submerged 
condition, and, on the other hand, large areas of land 
having undoubtedly disappeared, to become the bed 
of the ocean. As Professor Geikie felicitously remarks, 
“What are all our so-called formations but just so 
many fossil sea-bottoms, as it were, piled one on top 
of the other?’ Moreover there is abundant proof 
that the process of elevation and depression of the 
land is still going on. 

Lyell conceived that if the land were massed chiefly 
in the region of the equator, the climate of the globe 
would be such that tree-ferns might grow luxuriantly 
on islands within the polar circles; since the land 
heated to excess would give rise to warm air currents, 
and these, sweeping uorth and south, would temper 
the climate of higher latitudes. On the other hand, 
with no land under the equator to take up the heat of 
the sun and give it to the winds, the climates of the 
northern and southern hemispheres would be so deep- 
ly affected that snow and ice would gather upon the 
masses of land around the poles and creep gradually 
towards those low latitudes where we now find their 
traces. 

But observations upon the conveyance of heat by 
aerial currents at the present time do not justify the 
assumption that the atmosphere would be an adequate 
means to the production of such extreme results. The 
air, heated to excess over equatorial regions, would of 
course rise and flow toward the poles; but, as Prof. 
Geikie remarks, its warmth would be filched from it 
and dissipated into space before it could again return 
to the level of the sea, and it would eventually reach 
the surface of the earth, in its pregress toward the 
pole, as a cold, not a warm, wind. It is in fact at 
present the currents of the sea and not of the air that 
are the chief carriers of heat from the tropics towards 
the poles. After a more detailed discussion of various 
conditions involved, Prof. Geikie concludes that the 
geological changes which have resulted in re-distribu- 
tion of land and sea do not solve the problem of cli- 
matic change. 

We cannot attempt here to give even in outline the 
argument by which it is shown that the varying rela- 
tions between the earth and the sun may have pro- 
duced, both directly and indirectly, cycles of climatic 
change. The cosmical agencies referred to are the 
variations in the shape, or what is called the ellipticity, 
of the earth’s orbit, and the variations in the inclina- 
tion of its axis to the plane on which it travels. The 
relation of the latter cause to the motions known as 
precession and nutation, and the relation of both 
causes to the length of polar days and nights, the dura- 
tion and the temperature of summer and winter in 
the opposite hemispheres, the circulation of winds and 
ocean currents, éte., are very clearly set forth by 
Prof. Geikie, on the basis of Mr. Croll’s elaborate and 
remarkable calculations. 

According to these conclusions, the earth was so 
placed in regard to the sun, about two hundred thous- 
and years ago, that a series of physical changes was 
induced which eventually resulted in conferring upon 
the northern hemisphere an intensely severe climate. 
All Northern Europe and Northern America dis- 
appeared beneath a thick crust of ice and snow, and 
the glaciers of such regions as Switzerland assumed 
gigantic proportions. The great sheet of land-ice 








stretched across the mountains of Scotland and coal- 





esced with the glaciers of Scandinavia across what is 
now the floor of the shallow North Sea. Vast icebergs 
were shed from the Hebrides into the Atlantic, and 
from the Scandinavian mountains into the Northern 
ocean, while the ice sheet filled up the basin of the 
Baltic, overflowed Finland, and advanced upon the 
plains of Northern Germany; and this phenomenon 
was repeated in every mountain region of Europe. 

But the causes now supposed to have produced this 
extreme climate must have given rise to oscillations 
of temperature, mild periods intervening between 
cold ones. In these mild periods the snow and ice 
melted and drew back to the mountains, and plants 
and animals appeared. These great oscillations of cli- 
mate were attended also by shiftings in the distribu- 
tion of land and sea, which do not, however, appear 
to have been the causes of the chief climatic changes. 
According to Prof. Geikie, it was after the continental 
ice-sheet had retired in North America for the last 
time that the great lakes appeared and a luxuriant 
forest growth overspread the land, inhabited by mas- 
todons, elephants, etc. But a subsequent depression 
of the continent laid it open to the inroads of icebergs 
from the frozen North. 

The existence of the palacolithic man is supposed to 
be established in Great Britain for the last mild inter- 
glacial periods. During the latest cold period of the 
glacial epoch, that is to say the iceberg period, Prof. 
Geikie supposes that man may have occupied the south 
of Europe, but that it is in the highest degree unlikely 
that he lived so far north as the unsubmerged portions 
of Southern England. So far as Britain and Northern 
Europe are concerned, the human race of the palaeo- 
lithic era vanished, to reappear in the neolithic age, 
after the British islands had risen out of the waters 
and become, for the last time, united to the continent, 
and the treeless land had been invaded by the rein- 
deer, the moose, and the arctic fox. 

The climate continued to ameliorate; a strong forest 
growth covered the country, and herds of oxen wan- 
dered in its grassy glades; but the southern mamma- 
lia never returned to their old haunts in Britain, 
though they seem to have lingered for a time in Cen- 


Selected. 


T. NICHOLAS for November republishes, 
with “stage directions,’’ so that it can be used in 
private theatricals, that capital bit of fun cntitled Miss 
Molony on the Chinese Question. It is not very new, 
but it is worth printing forall that. The stage direc- 
tions we are obliged to omit: 

“Och! don’t be talkin’. Is it howld on, ye say? An’ 
didn’t I howld on till the heart of me was clane broke 
entirely, and me wastin’ that thin you could clutch me 
wid yer two hands. To think o’ me toilin’ like a nager 
for the six year I’ve been in Ameriky—bad luck to the 
day Liver left the owld counthry! to be bate by the 
likes o’ them! (faix an’ I’ll sit down when I’m ready, so 
I will, Ann Ryan, an’ ye’d better be listenin’ than draw- 
in’ your remarks) an’ is it mysel’, with five good char- 
a’ters from respectable places, would be herdin’ wid the 
haythens? The saints forgive me, but I’d be buried 
alive sooner’n put up wid ita day longer. Sure an’ I 
was the granehorn not to be lavin’ at onct when the 
missus kim into me kitchen wid her perlaver about the 
new waiter man which was brought out from Californy. 
‘He’ll be here the night,’ says she, ‘and Kitty, it’s 
meself looks to you to be kind and patient wid him, for 
he’s a furriner,’ says she, a kind o’ lookin’ off. ‘Sure 
an’ it’s little I’ll hinder nor interfare wid him nor any 
other, mum,’ says I, a kind o’ stiff, for I minded me 
how these French waiters, wid their paper collars and 
brass rings on their fingers, isn't company for no gurril 
brought up dacint and honest. Och! sorra bit I knew 
what was comin’ till the missus walked into me kitchen 
smilin’, and says, kind o’ sheared, ‘ Here’s Fing Wing, 
Kitty, an’ you’ll have too much sinse to mind his bein’ 
a little strange.’ Wid that she shoots the doure, and I, 
misthrusting if I was tidied up sufficient for me fine 
buy wid his paper collar, looks up and—Howly fathers! 
may I niver brathe another breath, but there stud a 
rale haythen Chineser a-grinnin’ like he’d just come off 
a tay-box. If you’ll belave me, the crayture was that 
yeller it ’ud sicken you to see him; and sorra stitch 
was on him but a black night-gown over his trousers, 
and the front of his head shaved claner nor a copper 
biler, and a black tail a-hanging down from it behind, 
wid his two feet stook into the heathenestest shoes you 
ever set eyes on. Och! but I was upstairs afore you 
could turn about, a-givin’ the missus warnin’ an’ only 
stopt wid her by her raisin’ me wages two dollars, and 
playdin’ wid me how it was a Christian’s duty to bear 
wid haythins and taitch ’em all in our power—the 
saints save us! Well, the ways and trials I had wid 
that Chineser, Ann Ryan, I couldn’t be tellin’, Not a 
blissed thing cud I do but he’d be lookin’ on wid his 
eyes cocked up’ard like two poomp-handles, an’ he 
widdout a speck or smitch o’ whishkers on him, an’ his 
finger-nails full a yard long. But it’s dyin’ you’d -be 
to see the missus a-larnin’ him, an’ he grinnin’ an’ 














waggin’ his pig-tail (which was pieced out lorg wid | 


some black stoof, the haythen chate!) and gettin’ into 


her ways wonderful quick, I don’t deny, imitatin that}, 


sharp, you’d be shurprised, an’ ketchin’ an’ copyin’ 
things the best of us will do a-hurried wid work, yet 





don’t want comin’ to the knowledge of the family— 
bad luck to him! 

“Is it ate wid him? Arrah, an’ would I be sittin’ wid 
a haythen an’ he a-atin’ wid drum-sticks—yes, an’ atin’ 
dogs an’ cats unknownst to me, I warrant you, which 
it is the custom of them Chinesers, till the thought 
made me that sick I cud die. An’ didn’t the crayture 
proffer to help me a wake ago come Toosday, an’ me a- 
foldin’ down me clane clothes for the ironin’, an’ fill 
his haythin mouth wid water, an’ afore I could hinder 
squirrit it through his teeth stret over the best linen 
table-cloth, and fold it up tight as innercent now as a 
baby, the dirrity baste! But the worrest of all was the 
copyin’ he’d be doin’ till ye’d be dishtracted. It’s yer- 
sel’ knows the tinder feet that’s on me since ever I’ve 
bin in this counthry. Well, owin’ to that, I fell intoa 
way 0’ slippin’ my shoes off when Id be settin’ down 
to pale the praties or the likes o’ that, and, do ye mind! 
that haythin would do the same thing after me whin- 
ivir the missus set him to parin’ apples or tomaterses. 
The saints in heaven couldn’t have made him belave he 
eud kape the shoes on him when he’d be paylin’ any- 
thing. 

“Did I lave fur that? Faix an’I didn’t. Didn’t he 
get me into throuble wid my missus, the haythin? 
You’re aware yersel’ how the boondles comin’ in from 
the grocery often contains more’n ’ll go into anything 
dacently. So, for that matter I’d now and then take 
out a sup o’sugar, or flour, or tay, an’ wrap it in paper 
and put it in me bit of a box tucked under the ironin’ 
blankit the how it cuddent be bodderin’ anyone. Well, 
what shud it be, but this blessed Sathurday morn the 
missus was a-spakin’ pleasant and respec’ful wid me in 
me kitchen when the grocer boy-comes in an’ stands 
fornenst her wid his boondles, an’ she motions like to 
Fing Wing (which I never would call him by that name 
nor any other but just haythin), she motions to him, 
she does, for to, take the boondles an’ empty out the 
sugar an’ what not where they belongs. If you’ll belave 
me, Ann Ryan, what did that blatherin’ Chineser do 
but take out a sup o’ sugar, an’ a handful o’ tay, an’ a 
bit o’ chaze right afore the missus, wrap them into bits 
o’ paper, an’ I spacheless wid shurprise, an’ he the next 
minute up wid the ironin’ blankit an’ pullin’ out me 
box wid a show o’ bein’ sly to put them in. Och, the 
Lord forgive me, but I clutched it, and the missus say- 
in’, ‘O Kitty!’ in a way that ’ud cruddle your blood. 
He’s 2 haythen nager,’ saysI. ‘I’ve found you out,’ 
saysshe. ‘T’llarrist him,’ saysI. ‘It’s you ought to 
be arristed,’ says she. ‘You won’t,’ saysI. ‘I will,’ 
says she—and so it went till she gave me such sass as I 


\cuddent take from no lady—an’ I give her warnin’ an’ 


left that instant, an’ she a-pointin’ to the doore.” 


Publishers’ Department, . 
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EXPIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


gre circulation of the Christian Union, as is 
now an established fact, is more than twice as 
large as that of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large as the average 
circulation of the fourteen largest in the country; and 
about twelve times as large as the average circulation 
of “ American religious papers’’ in general; while we 
do not pretend to charge proportionate rates for ad- 
vertising. And when we speak of “circulation,” we 
mean our actual edition for paying subscribers; for 
the Christian Union does not carry a long list of dead 
subscriptions in order to make up a large-looking edi- 
tion, but keeps only a live, paying, real circulation on 
its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of our columns 
everything of an objectionable character, and to favor 
everything which tends to elevate, or help, or enrich 
the daily life of the Family, makes this paper a favor- 
ite both with families and with advertisers. The 
strongest and the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have tested the value 
of the paper. We are constantly getting from them 
expressions of their appreciation of it. 








IN CHANGING AN ADDRESS it.is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as Nzw address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


REcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittanees are sent ‘by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 

EXPrratTions.—Look at the printed label on the paper; the 
date thereon shows when the subscription expires. Forward 
the morey for renewal at least two weeks in advance. 
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FASHIONABLE FURS AND PRICES. 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


Fur sets consisting of muff and boaand gar- 
ments trimmed with fur will be more fash- 
ionably worn than ever this season. The 
fashiofable fur trimmings are Silver Fox, 
Chinchilla, Silver Marten, Arctic Lynx (black), 
and Alaska Sable. Sea Otter and Russian and 
Hudson Bay Sable will be used for really ele- 
gant garments, and for opera wear garments 
will be trimmed with Royal Ermine. Messrs. 
C. C. Shayne & Co., importers and manufac- 
turers, corner Broadway and Tenth Street, 
have probably the greatest variety of fur 
trimmings in New York. 


THE STANDARD FASHIONABLE SETS 


which will be worn this season are Mink, Seal, 
Lynx, Black Marten, and Otter. 

MINK will again take the lead, as it has been 
found to be the most reliable of all furs, and 
there is nothing handsomer than a dark set of 
Mink. Messrs. Shayne & Co. have some very 
handsome sets of Mink at $24, $30, $40, and 
$50, and very choice at $60 and $75. Their $75 
sets are the handsomest ever placed on ex- 
hibition in New York. 

SEAL SETs range in price for real Alaska at 
$26, $83, $38, and $45, and for finest quality of 
Shetland Seal at $48 to $60. Boas are from 60 
to 84 inches long. There are very good imita- 
tion Seal Sets at from $7 to $12. 

THE Lynx Sets, Black flowing fur can be 
had for $24 and $27 for best ; very good imita- 
tion sets from $7 to $15. The Arctic Lynx, 
something decidedly handsome, is only $15. 

Buiack MARTEN (skunk), natural color, at 
$14, $18, $22, and $25 for best. Imitation sets 
only $6, $8, and $10. 

Orrer SEts can be had for $30 to $50,and very 
handsome Sets of Beavers for $22, $27, and $32. 


RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES 
will be much in demand; they are the really 
elegant Furs, but can be enjoyed only by the 
exclusive few. 

Hupson Bay SEts are worth from $85 to 
$250, and Russian Sable Sets $300 to $1,500. 
The most elegant assortment in New York 
can be seen at Messrs. Shayne & Co.’s estab- 


lishment. 
THE FANCY FURS 


most in vogue are Silver Fox, Greibe and 
Chinchilla. Silver Fox Sets range in price 
from $100 to $300. It is the demand rather than 
its intrinsic value which makes its cost high. 
CHINCHILLA will be very fashionable. Sets 
can be had at from $30 to $100. Greibe Sets, 


$25 to $40. 

SEAL SKIN SACQUES 
are now considered a necessity and are worn 
more for comfort than style. A good one 
will last a lifetime. Prices range from $98 to 
$350. There are a great many different grades. 


fo very good real Alaska Seal Skin Sacque can 
had for $125, and a good Shetland Sacque 


oor Seal Sacque is ee od tg oly wt * a 
nA poo one is valuable. hayne & 
ve a splendid stock R Seal Sacques. ‘i 
lady wishiog a good one can be suited at their 
establishment. 
EVERY LADY 
who cares for fashion must wear a Seal Skin 
Cap. There are only a few styles, one of 
— is worthy of special mention, the ‘* Kel- 
> it is very pretty and the admiration of 
wets the ladies. Price, $12; to be found only at 
Shayne & Co.’s 
Ladies waning to see all the leading fashion- 
able furs should visit the establishment of C. 
C. Shayne & Co., corner Broadway and Tenth 
street. The firm is now recognized as a 
ity on furs, and have the patronage of the 
ae families of the metropolis. Their 
are all made up in the latest and most 
went Fo style from selected skins thoroughly 
cured xr dressing before being used for 
manufacturing, so that every garment can be 
fully relied upon as being perfect in every 
particular. Messrs. Shyane & Co.’s new meth- 
od of curing and dressing furs has proved a 
great success. Their furs wear well and al- 
ways give entire satisfaction. The reason so 
many furs are lost every year by moth is be- 
eause the skins from which they are made 
were n aed ment cured and dressed before 
being u for manufacturing. When muffs, 
boas, or any kind of fur garments are made 
from skins not properly dressed, the pelt will 
breed worms for its own destruction, and the 
fleece will be peculiarly attractive to moth, 
and ‘no possible care will keep the moth out. 
Ladies who have lost their furs, after havin, 
taken the greatest care to mange them, wi 
now know the cause. The furs were not right 
when purchased. The skins were not properly 
dressed. 


Ladies often pay their money +d furs which 
they expect to be good, but which turn out 
sooner or later to be worthless, for, no matter 
bow handsome the furs may look on the out- 
side, if the pelt on the inside is not thoroughly 
cured and @ they. will never give satis- 
jae they will turn viight and the fur will 


ae market is flooded every season with this 
class of furs, advertised at attractive prices and 
sold by inexperienced dealers who know no 
more about the goods they are selling than the 
unfortunate customer who ee 
Furs are not like See They are not 
pavenaees every year ; oo. it is best to 
sure of getting a reliable set when you do 
buy. If you want a set of furs or a seal skin 
sacque which you can fully depend upon as 
being perfectly reliable, go to C. C. Shayne & 
Co., corner Broadway an Tenth <gnd bag 
are manufacturers and are enabled, owin me to 
their connection with the great Hudson Bay 
Fur Company, to sell furs at as low 
Prices as can be pure 
Better pay a reasonable price for an article 
and be sure it is good, than trust to an uncer- 


The: best is the chea) eactiontonty a 
furs. Sean es, aes, Shayne & . pay particular 
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TO ADVERTISERS! 
SIX TO ONE. 


' The Best Kind of Medium. 


HREWD and experienced adver- 

tisers have learned that, beyond all 
comparison, the religious press is proven 
the best medium for advertising. The 
extent of the circulation of religious 
weeklies, which averages one-third more 
than that of miscellaneous weeklies, the 
class of people among whom they circu- 
late, and the confidence of the public in 
whatever appears in their columns, give 
them facilities for presenting the claims 
of an advertiser which no other class of 
periodicals possesses. 

Inasmuch as the religious papers all 
circulate among essentially the same 
classes of people, it can hardly be said 
that one is a better medium than an- 
other, except in so far as it exceeds it in 
circulation and comparative cheapness, 
which are the true criterions of its value 
to advertisers. 





The Largest Circulation. 


In looking over ROWELL’s NEWSPAPER 
Drrectory for 1874 we find some re- 
markable facts. We have examined the 
report on circulation of the sixteen 
largest standard religious weeklies, not 
including THE CHRISTIAN UNION. The 
average circulation of the papers on this 
list as given is not one-sixth the size of 
the circulation of the CHristrAN UNION 
alone! As compared with ‘‘ the great re- 
ligious weeklies,’’ then, THE CHRISTIAN 
Unton’s list is more than six to one! 


The Cheapest Rates. 

The average price per line of these pa- 
pers is 30 cents; if the CHRISTIAN UNION 
should charge proportionately, its rate 
would be about $1.45 per line—whereas 
itis but $1.25. Thisis an actual saving of 
20 cents per line to the advertiser, who 
may thus reach more people for consid- 
erably less money. 

If religious papers of a smaller circula- 
tion were included, the difference would 
be much greater, for the religious papers 
as a class average less than one-eleventh 
of the circulation of THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 

Among the first-class Secular Weeklies 
also, of those receiving advertisements, 
there is, according to the authority above 
quoted, but one whose circulation is 
larger than that of the CHRISTIAN UNION. 
We have made a calculation similar to 
the above, taking the circulation and 
rates of the ten first-class Miscellaneous 
Weeklies (the list including Harper’s 
Weekly, The Weekly Tribune, The Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, etc., ete.), and find 
that the rates of the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are over 30 per cent. less in comparison, 
which represents a corresponding saving 
to the advertiser in this paper. 


The Best Show for Advertise- 

ments. 

The pages being small, compact, neat, 
every advertisement can be easily seen, 
and is not buried in a mass of matter; 
indeed, every advertisement is either 
outside or faces reading matter. The 
paper goes freely through the family, 
containing no medical or unpléasant ad- 
vertisements; and its attractive size and 
shape lead often to its preservation and 
binding. 

Now, recognizing the admirable char- 
acter of all these other papers as adver- 
tising mediums—for we coustantly ad- 
vertise in them ourselves, and believe in 
them—we simply wish to point out the 
advantages of a single wide-spread, 
bona-fide, paid-up circulation of inter- 
ested readers such as that of the CHRIs- 
TIAN UNION, which is not only by far the 
largest in America, but, of its class, the 
largest in the world ’ 


The Highest Type of Readers. 

And our circulation is not only greater 
in numbers, but more widely extended, 
more varied and intelligent (not being 
denominational) and more real than most 
others. Again, most papers continue 
subscribers for months, often for years, 
after their original subscriptions have 
expired, in the hope of some time col- 
lecting the arrears, and meantime keep- 
ing up a presentable circulation; the 
CHRISTIAN UNION cuts off every name 
when its time expires, unless the sub- 
scription is renewed and paid in advance 
—it has therefore a real, live circulation, 





among people who want the paper, and 
read it attentively. So that what might 
be called the “ practical advertising cir- 
culation” of the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
really larger than that of four or five 
papers, even if their lists contain as many 
names. 


Opinions of Advertisers. 


It would thus appear theoretically that 
the CHRISTIAN UNION should be one of 
the most valuable advertising mediums 
in existence. That we are justified in 
entertaining this theory by the practical 
results from the experience of clear- 
headed advertisers, the following testi- 
monials would seem to indicate: 

It is a noticeable fact that our customers who 
advertise in ‘UNION ”’ once always want it 
on their - Yours truly, 


. M. PETTENGILL & Co., 
General Advertising Agents, N.Y. 


After an experience of some years, we con- 
sider the CHRISTIAN UNION to be one of the 
best, if not the best, of the advertising medi- 
ums in the country. 

CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 





We have received more orders for goods di- 
rectly traceable to your paper this season than 
the amount of all your bi inst us—saying 
nothing of the incidental an rd a? benefit. 

AVERILL CHEMICAL Paint Co., New York. 





We take this opportunity to say that we 
think your bill the cheapest of the season, as 
it has brought us more orders than the same 
advertisement in any other paper. 

Massey & Hupson, Jobbers in Seeds 
and Plants, Chestertown, Md. 

We have advertised, during the present sea- 
son, in over 3,000 papers, and the CHRISTIAN 
UNION has proved by far the best medium of 
all—the price is pretty high, but it gives bet- 
ter returns for the money than any other. 

. O. VicKERY & Co., Augusta, Me. 


The foregoing testimonials are but a 
few of the many we have received. To 
get the best results from advertising in 
the CHRISTIAN UNION seems to be an ex- 
perience which is not the exception, but 
the rule. 


FOR ADVERTISING RATES 


See first outside Page. Special Terms for large 
contracts. 


NO ADVEREMEMAN Pete LESS THAN 
All advertisements sent by parties not known to 
the Publishers must be accompanied by the money. 
Address 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers. 
27 Park Place, New York. 





WILSON & GREIC, 
771 Broadway, 


NOV ELTLIES 


ILSON & GREIG have now open Matelassé 
‘ Cloaks und Jackets in a variety of novel de- 
signs. 











WILSON & GREIG have just received an 
additional invoice of plain and Beaded Ma- 
elassé for Jackets and Trimmings by the yard. 





ILSON & GREIG will show this week one 
case of embroidered and beaded Cloth Jack- 
ets, unmade, in entirely new patterns. 





ILSON & GREIG, No. 771 Broadway, will 
offer Paris and Berlin ae neg at from $10 
to $15, worth from $40 to $50, to close 





ILSON & GREIG have now open the 
largest stock of Cloth Cloaks and Jackets to 
be found in the city, and at very reasonable prices. 





WILSON & GREIG, No. 771 Broadway, have 
ust received five cases of Black Cash- 
mere Polonaises, Jackets, Tabliers, and Jackets. 
Metternichs, Curiasses, c., Embroidered and 
Beaded, in unmade patterns, at low prices. 





ILGON & GREIG, have now a full assort- 

nt of Mourning Dress Goods, Black Silks, 

the best English Crapes, Bombazines, Henriettas, 
Alpacas, &c., at extremely low prices. 





ILSON & GREIG, NO. 77] BROADWAY, 
invite special attention to their stock of 
Camel’s = Cloth Yi ttene Waterproofs.J 
Beavers, I ze, 
d other novelties 
for Polonaises and Jackets. 





ILSON & GREIG’S LADING« qua CHILD- 
ren’s Ape Departmen 
ow replete with 
every novelty suitable for the present season. 





IL 80N & GREIG.—DRESSMAKING FOR 

Ledies, Misses, and Children. Exclusive 

styles, enperice 6 fit, promptness, and careful charges 
can be reli 





ILSON & GREIG, No. 771 BROADWAY, 
have many exclusive novelties not to 
found in any other house and solicit an examina- 
tion of their stock. 


Special Notice, 
FURS! FURS! FURS! 


Wisse’ 4 GREIG, No. 7 Of moat desir 
ee ds for Ladies and Children, 








which will be yy trenty-Ave per “cont. cheaper 


Se AALS SAN 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 
UNION SQUARE, 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 


ARE NOW OFFERING 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS ir the following de- 
‘ partments. 


Rich Trimmed Bonnets 
and Round Hats 


at the followin 
BONNETS_§12 50, hah rT om. 
ROUND HATS—$8 5. $12 rig # and $16 50. 
ene if lL, of 


MOURNING BONNETS 
and ROUND HATS, 


in CRAPE and sax. £m #9, $10, and $12. 
Orders for MOUR ONN ETS and VAILS 
joes Selendigdl ts 


Untrimmed Round Hats, 


in BLACK SILK VELVET and FRENCH FELT, 
n all the new shades. A full line of fine DoMiS- 
TIC F ELTS, for Ladies, Misses, and Children, in 
Black. Dr Drab. Navy Blue, Brown, Plum, &c., at $1 
an 
We Linas ‘apectal attention to our large stock of 


MILLINERY COODS. 


Ladies selecting their own materials can have 
them made up in the very latest style at short 


notice. 
RIBBONS. 


SASH and TRIMMING Ly ge te oe “all the new 
shades at the following very low 
No. 16. TRIMMING RIBBON, all 8 one ibe. per yd. 
—— COLORED GROS GRAIN, sasi, all silk, 65c. 


7- inch * COLORED GROS GRAIN, extra fine, 8c. 
s-ineh COLORED GROS GRAIN, extra fine, %c. 
er 


7-inch BLACK GROS GRAIN, 75c. 
8-inch BLACK GROS GRAIN #1 Ob per y yd.! 
9-inch BLACK GROS GRAIN, i 25 per yd. 


VELVETS. 


BLACK and COLORED SILK VELVET for Mii- 
linery purposes and DRESS TRIMMING ins all the 
new shades at the following prices : $2, $2 26, $2 50, 
$3, $3 50, $4, and $5 per yard. 


FLOWERS. 


A large assortment of Fine French Flowers and 
Bridal Wreaths. Garnitures for Lk ane 
Evening Dresses on hand, or made r at 
short notice after designs from the lading Paris 


houses. 
FEATHERS. 


A large and well-selected stock of Fine Long Os- 
trich Feathers and Tips in Black and White and 
all the New Shades. Also a very large steck of 
Fancy Feathers at extremely low prices. 


Dress and Cloak Trimmings. 


Our stock of Dress and Cloak Trimmings is now 
Teplete with all the latest novelties of the French 
Mar 

Rich Fringes in Fine Cut Jet; new ian Tiee > 
opened. JETTED PASSEMENTERI 
est Gomtuns, selected specially io. aa x 3, a eetail 
Tra at very low price TTED ORNA- 
MENTS. LOOPS, BUTTONS, Be BRAIDS. Ete. 


FEATHER TRIMMING 


r Dresses in COQUE and OSTRICH, BLACK, 
BLUE. PLUM,GRAY and the NATURAL COLOR. 


SILKS. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, #2 and 


$2 
COLORED TRIMMING SILKS in all shades, at $1, 
1.25, $1.38, $1.50 and $1.75 per yard. 





We will also offer GREAT BARGAINS in the 
following departments: 


Laces and Embroideries, 
BERLIN WOOL & WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


We will also offer a xery large stock o: 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CH REN’ o UNDER- 
WEAR, at a great reduction on former prices. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 
Nos. 34 and 36 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





ouEninea GOODS — 
ATJI ACKSON’S.: 
‘Special bargains 








In extra double Warp, Cashmeres, Merinos, 
Empress, Henrietta, Reps, Tamise, Serges, 





Bombazines, Alpines, Brilliantines, 
Drap d’Ete, Mohairs, Alpacas and Barpoors. 
.One case Alpacas, 0c. ; former price’65c. 











In black Silks an enormous reduction. 





Purchased under peculiar advantages. 





100 pieces very beautiful Empress, 75c. ; 
Are certainly worth $1. 
N.B.—Complete Outfits furnished immediate, 
ut moderate prices. 
JACKSON’S, 

Broadway and Waverly Place. 


VELVETS and SILKS 


cut bias in all the desirable shades. 
French Passementerie, the finest as- 
sortment ever seen in the market; 
also silver, blue, and white Fox Fur 


cataral totcloh, ? Real Chinchilla, 
Natural Pheasant and Coque 
Feather Trimmings. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway & 13 E. 19th St., 
Wholesale Department on 2d Fleer. 
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‘Discellany. 


—A hater of tobacco asked an old 
negro woman, the fumes of whose pipe 
were annuying to him, if she thought 
she was a Christian. ‘‘ Yes, brudder, I 
spect I is.” ‘* Do you believe in the Bi- 
ble?” ‘* Yes, brudder.” ‘Do you know 
that there is a passage in the Scriptures 
that declares that nothing unclean shall 
inherit the kingdom of heaven?’ ‘ Yes, 
I’ve heard of it.”’ ‘* Well, Chloe, you 
smoke, and you cannot enter the king-| 
dom of heaven, because there is nothing 
so unclean as the breath of a smoker. 
What do you say to that?” ‘Why, I 
spects I leave my breff behind when J 
go dar.”’ 


—QOne day the minister of a Scotch 
village, who, on Sundays, was more in- 
debted to his manuscripts than his mem- 
ory, called unceremoniously at a cottage 
whilst its occupant, a pious parishioner 
of the old school, was engaged in reading 
a chapter of one of the prophets. ‘‘ Weel, 
Johu,” familiarly inquired the clergy 
visitant, ‘‘ what is this you are about?” 
“Tam prophesyin’,’’ was the prompt re- 
ply. ‘** Prophesying!’’ exclaimed the as- 
tounded -divine. ‘I doubt ye mean 
reading a prophecy.” ‘ Aweel,”’ argued 
the rustic, ‘gif readin’ a preaching be 
preachin’, isna readin’ a prophecy pro- 
phesyin’?”’ 





—A lecturer on natural history was 
called upon the other day to pay for a 
live rabbit he had in a basket in a rail- 
way carriage, and which the ticket- 
collector said would be charged the same 
asadog. The lecturer vainly explained 
that he was going to use the rabbit in 
illustration of a lecture he was about to 
giveina provincial town ; and indignant- 
ly taking a small live tortoise from his 
pocket said, ‘‘ You’ll be telling me next 
that this is a dog, and that 1 must pay 
for it also.’”’ The ticket taker went for 
superior orders, and ou his return de- 
livered this lecture in natural history, 
“Cats is dogs, and rabbits is dogs; but a 
tortoise is a hivsect.” 


—An agent was once out on a jaunt 
in the township of White Oak, Ingham 
county, sticking to every farmer until 
he got his name and money, and it so 
happened that he came toa house where 
death had called afew hours before. The 
farmer’s wife was laid out, and the hus- 
bandman and his children were grieving 
over her loss when the editor knocked at 
the door. ‘‘ What’s up?’ inquired the 
editor, as he saw the farmer’s solemn 
countenance before him. “My wife is 
dead,” replied the farmer. *‘ Is that so?” 
mused the editor, a little disappointed. 
** Did she die easy?’ “‘ Dropped off like 
a lamb.’ “Did she say anything?” 
” Not a word—just went right to sleep 
like.” ‘I didn’t know,” continued the 
editor, a sad look on his face, ** but what 
she might have requested you to sub- 
scribe for the Cascade, which you know 
is the best paper in the county. If you 
want it, ’ll take your name right in, 
and under the circumstances I won't 
charge a cent for the obituary notice!” 
The farmer hung off for a while, but be- 
fore the editor went away he had two 
additional dollars in his pocket, and had 
written out an obituary notice for pub- 
lication in the next issue, which the be- 
reaved husband pronounced * a mighty 
smart piece.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


—When Mr. John Clerk (afterward 
Lord Eldon) was at the bar he was re- 
markable for the sang-froid with which 
he treated the judges. On one occasion 
a jumor counsel, on hearing their iord- 
ships give judgment against his client, 
exclaimed that he was “surprised at 
such a decision.” This was construed 
into a contempt of court, and he was 
ordered to attend at the bar next morn- 
ing. Fearful of the consequences, he 
consulted his friend John Clerk, who 
told him to be perfectly at ease, for he 
would apologize for him in a way that 
would avert any unpleasant result. <Ac- 
cordingly, when the name of the delin- 
quent was called, John Clerk rose and 
addressed the assembled tribunal: ‘I 
am very sorry, my lords, that my young 
friend has so far forgotten himself as to 
treat your honorable court with disre- 
spect. He is extremely penitent, and 
you will kindly ascribe his unintentional 
insult to »~ Py. gnaeneon You becpeand see 
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at once that it did originate in that. He 
said he was surprised at the decision of 
your lordships. Now if he had not been 
very ignoraut of what takes place in this 
court every day, had he known you but 
half so long as I have done, he would not 
be surprised at any thing you did.”’ 








MARRIED. 
Wyckorr—DREW.—On Wednesday, Oct. 28th, at 
Reformed Church, New Lots, L.1., by Rev. Charles 
W. Wood, pastor, Mr. Albert Terhune Wyckoff to 
Miss pe Meagio Drew, daughter of Henry Drew of 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


The immense circulation of the Christian 
Union has been built up by active canvassers. 
No other publication compares with it for 
quick and profitable returns. The public 
eagerness for Mrs. Stowe’s new story, the pop- 
ularity of the paper, the friendly support of 
thousands of old subscribers, the artistic pre- 
miums for immediate delivery, light outfit and 
complete “instructions” to beginners, assure 
repeated success to agents, and offer active, 
intelligent Pogo unusual chances to make 
money. who want a safe, independent 
business write at once for terms, or send $2 for 
chromo outfit toJ. B. FORD & CO., New York, 
asumeaie naehinoti Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 


LAKE. GEORGE 
BRILLIANTS. 


In introducing these new and beauti- 
ful articles to the public, it may be well 
to state that they are found in the beau- 
tiful lake, situated in the State of New 
they derive their 











York, from which 
name. 

The subscriber while visiting there this 
summer discovered them in the north- 
east portion of the lake, and noticing 
their beautiful appearance, selected 
some, had them cut by skilled workmen 
(now here from Europe), with the most 
astonishing results, beyond his utmost 
expectations, and he is now enabled to 
offer them in Studs, Pins, Rings, Ear- 
rings, Sleeve Buttons, Collar Buttons, 
Crosses, ete., all mounted in solid 14 
Carat gold warranted, and at prices 
within the reach of all. 


PRICE LIST. 
Solitaire Stud, 14 Carat gold, Small Brill- 


Solitaire Stud, 14 Carat gold, Medium 
Brilliant 

Solitaire Stud, 14 Carat gold, Medium 
Brilliant. . 

Solitaire Stud, 14 Carat gold, Medium, 
Enameled, Brilliant 

Solitaire Stud, 14 Carat gold, Medium 
Pe FID v.66 incase ane candorceeess 

Solitaire Stud, 14 Carat gold, Small Brill- 
iant, the Sett of 3 

Solitaire Stud, 14 Carat gold, Larger 
Brilliant 

Gents’ Pins, 14 Carat gold, 

Gents’ Pins, 14 Carat gold, Clus- 


Ladies’ Crosses, 14 Carat gold... 8 00 to 1 

Solitaire Earrings, 14 Carat gold, Small 
Brilliant 

Solitaire Earrings, 14 Carat gold, Med- 
ium Brilliant 

Solitaire Earrings, 14 Carat gold, Large 
Brilliant $7 00 to 

Ladies’ Earrings, knobs and pendant, 2 
Brilliants in each 

Ladies’ Earrings, knobs and pendant, 
Enameled, 2 Brilliants in each 

Ladies’ Earrings, knobs and pendant, 


Collar Buttons, very rich solid settings. 
Sleeve Buttons, very rich, Large Brill- 
iant, (per pair) 
Finger Rings, 14 Carat gold, Sol- 
itaire and Cluster 


The sparkling of these Brilliants is 
equal to the genuine Brazilian, and they 
can be cleaned and washed in water 
without detriment to their brilliancy, 
the fact of their immersion in their na- 
tive element adding fresh lustre to their 
appearance. Sole Agency and depot, 


L. JACOBS, 


8 Astor House, New York. 


P. O. Box 3354. 


All orders should be addressed as 
above. Sent by express C. O. D., or by 
mail on receipt of cash. “Entire satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. ,  - 











H. O'NEILL & CO., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


Are offering a COMPLETE LINE of 


MILLINERY, 
200 doz. FELT HATS, 95 Cents. 


Fal) Hats and Bonnets. 
500 Doz. Felt Hat 
Drab, Black, Biue. Brown, 
at $1.10—the Finest Quality. 


100 doz. Silk Velvet Round Hats and Bonnets 
2.98. Embroidered Silk Velvet Round Hats and 
nnets, $3.50. 


FEATHERS AND FLOWERS. 


LONG OSTRICH PLUMES. 
OSTRICH TIPS. 
WILLOW PLUMES. 
500 doz. Red Birds 


1,000 doz. Fancy Birla, 50c. to $2.50. 
1,000 doz. Fancy Wings, 25c. to $2. 
have now the largest FEATHER and 
FLOWEH De ment in the city, having taken a 
new building especially for these stocks. 


LACES. 


Large and well selected stock of Real Lace, in 


GUIPURE, 
THREAD 
VALENCIENNES, 
PO 


INT, 
POINT APPLIQUE. 
BEADED AND PLAIN YAK 


RUFFLINGS 


The finest line of RUFFLINGS in the city, and at 
the lowest price. Novelties in Crepe de C ene and 
Organdie 


SLEEVELESS JACKETS. 
Children's Velvet and Lace Hats, Lace End Ties. 


RIBBONS. 


Our immense stock of Ribbons at reduced prices. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


j-inch Gros Grain, all silk, 80c., in all shades. 


j-inch Gros Grain Black, 75c., 


sulk. 
9-inch Gros Grain Black, #1. "25, all silk. 
100 dozen Roman Sashes, $2.25. 
FANCY ee SOFT SILK RASHES, SASHES 
FRI NGED TO ORD 


VELVETS. 


50 pieces Black Velvet, $1.90 per yard. 
™ jieces Black Velvet, #2 to $12 per 
gs eces Brown Velvet, i ot ad 
BLUE, NAVY BLUE, GA 


NEW CLOTH SHADES. FOR *RIMMIN G. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


WINDSOR TIES. 


1,000 dozen Roman Ties, 25c. 
500 dozen Windsor T ‘es, ae. to 40e. 


KID GLOVES. 
2,000 dozen Kid Gloves, New ~e Shades, 9c. to 
$1.20, every pair warranted. 


O'NEILL, 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St. 
Is now exhibiting, 


AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


Paris, Berlin, and City Made 
Walking, Carriage, Reception, 
and Dinner Dresses, 
in fine Black and Colored Silks. 


and elaborately trimmed Elegant Black 


Richl 
150. 


Silks, at $55, $65, $75, $85, $95,$100, $125 to 


CamerPs Hair, and 
Diagonal 


Overskirts and Basques, . yee and Trimmed 
with ball fringe, #°6, $18, $20, $25, and $30. 


Cashmere, 


Cashmere Overskirts & Basques, 
richly embroidered and beaded, silk lined, $25, $35, 
#45, and $50. 


English Walking Jackets, silk tmmmed, and 
trimmed elaborately with jets, $10, $12, $15, $18 to $50. 


Elegant and Stylish Novelties in 


Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, 


Imported and ot our own manufacture, at $12, 
$15, #18, 3 $20, $22 and #25. 
Rich Jet Hat Gunqmanta, Birds and Flowers. 


Great Bargains it in Dry Goods 


300 pieces Fine French Merinoes and Cashmeres 
in the most desirable colors—garnet, navy blue 
eres browns, &c.—65c., 75c,, 80e.; worth $1 to $1 1.25 


Poin sonals, Lustres, and Serges, new styles, 25c. 
Sie , 35¢., 88¢., 44ce. and 50ec. 
Superb Stock of Trimmings 


in Silk, Passementerie, Beaded Fringes, Loops and 
sted Ball and Acorn Silk Fringes— 


Ev Style. 
ferino’| oe ind 91 25. for Ladies 


erino Underwear of every 
and Children, 50c., 63e., 75c., 
Catalogue and price list ar free on Spaticalice. 


RICHARD MEARES 


Cor. Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 


SEAL SACQUES, MUFFS & BOAS, 


SILVER FOX, RUSSIA SABLE, 
And all other Choice Staple 


FURS. 


ak Also, a laree a of cFjze | Boge Fue 
Youths and Boys, at the New Store of 
BALCH, PRICE & CO., 
LATE BIGLOW & CO., 


Hatters and Furriers, 
«376 Fulton Street, BROOKLYN. 





FURS. FURS. 


PETER STEWART, 
162 BOWERY, ad 


has just completed the largest purchase of 
FINE FURS ever made from the great Fur 
Skin importers, HATSELMAN, MORGAN & Co., 
amounting to over Two Hundred Thousand 
Dollars. The waves of misfortune having 
swept over them, they were compelled to part 
with the entire lot, which I procured for less 
than Seventy-five Thousand Dollars cash. 
They are all fresh goods, being this season’s 
importation, and we are making them up in 
the richest styles, and will give them away at 
little above our actual cost. 

Ladies, you are all invited. We will offer 
Children’s White Fur Caps, with Head, Wing, 
and Ear-laps, at 38c. and up; White Sets— 
Muff, Boa, and Box—at 9c. and up; and Chil- 
dren’s White Sacques at $3.75 and up. 

Ladies’ Black Marten, Lynx, and Alaska Sa- 
ble Muffs from $2 up. 

Ladies’ White Sets—Muff, Boa, and Box— 
$2.50 and up. 

Four and Five-striped River Mink Muffs 
$2.50 and up, and Real Mink Muffs (warranted) 
$6 and up. 

Real Astrakan, Nutria, and Imitation Sea 
Sacques $15 and up. 

Russian Sable, Seal, Grebe, Royal Ermine} 
Imitation Seal, and all other fashionable Furs 
at really attractive prices. 

All kinds of Furs altered and repaired in the 
best manner and at the lowest possible price. 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 
MILLINERY COODS. 


Our Stock of Millinery Goods is at the head 
of the class, surpassed by none. American 
Felt Round Hats and Bonnets, 48c. French 
Felts, 70c., and the very best, $1.10. Of these 
Goods we have at least Thirty new shapes—in 
Black, Brown, Drab, and Blue. Fine Em- 
broidered Velvet Hats and Bonnets, $1.10 and 
$1.20. Nice Straw Hats, 25c.and up. Elegant- 
ly Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, also 
Ladies’ Dress Caps in great variety, extremely 
cheap. 

Velveteens, 35c. per yard up. Black Silk 
Velvet, $1.25 per yard and up. Colored Vel- 
vets in all the new shades. 

Our Ribbon Stock is second to none in the 
city. Our French Flowers and Feathers are 
the pride of our establishment, and our Cus- 
tomers well know we sell them for less than 
other houses sell their common goods. 

We have an elegant assortment of Gimps. 
Galloons, Passementeries, Ornaments, Beaded 
and Plain Laces of every description. Also a 
large line of Pocket-Books, Fans, Neckties, 
Silk Neck Shawls, Hemstitched Handker- 
chiefs, Ruchings, and Notions. An extensive 
line of Corsets, beginning with 16 Whalebones, 
in all sizes, at 45c. 


KID CLOVES, 


my own importation. Very good Glove at 
75c., or three pairs for $2.10. Excellent quality 
Two-Button, in all the New Opera shades, 90c., 
and $1 in White, Black, Opera, and all the 
shades. Three-Button, $1.15, in White, Black. 
Opera, and all the new shades. Has no equal. 
Only try one pair and you will never go any- 
where else for Gloves 


3 PAIRS BEST 90-CENT GLOVES 
at $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST $1 GLOVES at $2.87, 
or $11.50 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST THREE-BUTTON 
at $3.30, or $13 per dozen. 


SENT BY MAID POSTPAID. 


UMBRELLAS. 


My connection with one of the largest Man- 
ufacturing Companies in this country enables 
me to undersell all competitors. We begin 
with a good Seven-Rib Crooked Handle, at 
40c., to the Finest Silk, with Ivory, Pearl, and 
Horn Handles, the finest of which we sell at 
about one-half the price asked in other 
houses. 


_e 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 





Between Broome and Spring Streets. 








